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Plant Hunting in the South Sea Islands 


I lie name, Fictts Paivellii, depicted in the illustration 
opposite (taken from Flore des Series et des Jardins de /’ 
Europe) commemorates its discoverer, Henry Parcel. The 
story of how this and other plants came to be named after 
this relatively obscure Sydney gardener has been recovered 
from letters and memoranda preserved in the Mitchell 
Library amongst the Baptist family papers. 

In 1856 the Surry Hills nurseryman, John Thomas 
Baptist, initiated a correspondence with Veitchs, the great 
English nursery firm. Six years later he spenl the best part 
of a year in Britain and developed a close friendship with 
members of the Veitch family both in Exeter and London. 
He met John Gould Veitch who in I860, at the age of 21, 
was the first plant collector ter visit Japan after Commodore 
Perry had forced that country to reverse its insolationist 
policies. 

There had been a proprosal for Veitch to come on to 
Australia from Asia but this did not eventuate. In Novem¬ 
ber 1864, however, he arrived in Sydney on his way to 
collect in Queensland and visited the Baptist family. During 
the next seven months he travelled as far as Somerset on 
the tip of Cape York collecting plants mostly from rain¬ 
forests. On his return to Sydney he was delighted to be 
invited fry Commodore William Wiseman to join EI.M.S. 
Curacao on a tour of the south west Pacific. In his diary he 
noted that, 

as I shall probably be one of the first persons who will 
have devoted his time to the collection of living plants for 
introduction to Europe, 1 must acknowledge that I look 
forward to my excursion with mingled feelings of expecta¬ 
tion and satisfaction such as perhaps, are only known to 
those who have experienced the infinite pleasures of light¬ 
ing for the first time upon some fine plant previously 
unknown in English gardens. 

Eight Wardian cases were loaded on board Il.M.S. 
Curacao and the ship sailed on 4 June 1865. Two and a 
half months later, after visiting Norfolk Island, the Samoan, 
Fiji and Friendly Islands, they arrived at Vanuatu then 
called the New Hebrides, first visiting Aneityum then Tana, 
Eromanga, Elate and one of (he Banks Islands. Whenever 
possible he collected, his longest stay being at Aneityum 
where he ‘met with six or eight beautiful new Crotons, two 
new palms, several pretty terrestrial orchids, some distinct 
Dracaenas, a red-foliaged Musa, several Aroids and Pan- 
danus, some with pretty variegated foliage’. 

he noted that Aneityum possessed 
‘a rich botanical field and 
one likely to produce many 
ornamental plants which would be 
highly valued in European gardens’ 

When he wrote up his diary he noted that Aneityum 
possessed ‘a rich botanical field and one likely to produce 
many ornamental plants which would be highly valued in 
European gardens’. Continuing on to the Solomon islands 
and New Caledonia the ship arrived back in Sydney in 
October. 
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Ficus parcellii from Flore des Serres et desJardins de L’Europe 


The combined collection of Australian and Pacific Island 
plants introduced as a result of Veitch’s visit when taken 
back to Europe was considered a fine harvest suitable for 
furnishing the stoves, the heated glasshouses then so 
popular. 

Less than three years later William Guilfoyle set out on a 
similar voyage on board H.M.S. Challenger. It lasted five 
months and touched at most of the islands visited by 
Veitch. He was especiallly impressed by the vegetation of 
Tana and Aneityum. 

It must be admitted that the variety of plants is something 
marvellous. The variegated foilage at every few paces; of 
the richest tints imaginable striped and spotted with all the 
most brilliant colours, Croton, Dracaena, Acalypha, Eranthe- 
mum, Graptophyllum, Pandanus, Hibiscus. Anoectochilus - 
and I could enumerate a score of plants also variegated - 
call upon the real lover of plants to pause at almost every 
stop and ramble to admire their singular beauty. 

On his return he published in the Sydney Mail a not 
exactly modest account of his achievements. 

I have penetrated much further, have discovered greater 
novelties and alltogether have had my efforts better reward¬ 
ed than many who have had the same scope afforded them 
for botanical research in Polynesia. I have been successful 
enough to bring with me in good condition, I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, the largest collection of choice and beauti¬ 
ful plants ever yet collected in the Islands of the South 
Pacific. 
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And he announced his intention to return and make 
further collections. 

While John Gould Veitch’s plant collecting clearly 
impressed Baptist it must have been reading about William 
Guilfoyle’s voyages and contemplating the profits his father 
Michael Guilfoyle, the owner of the Exotic Nursery at 
Double Bay, was going to make from the plants that had 
already been introduced and from those still to come that 
prompted his decision, made four months after Guilfoyle’s 
return to try his hand at the same game. In April 1869 he 
entered inter an agreement with Henry Parcel to proceed at 
once to the South Sea Islands to collect plants and seeds. 
Henry Parcel was a well regarded gardener at that time. 
Before setting out on this excursion he had been employed 
by J. R. Young at Hereford House in Glebe Road. Veitch 
visited Young’s garden and considered he possesed ‘the 
best collection of imported plants, consisting cheifly of 
New Caledonian ferns and palms and imported orchids, 
Calodiums and fine foliage plants’ to be seen in Sydney. 
After his return he worked at Cranbrook in Victoria Road, 
another great house and garden, carrying out planting 
under the direction of the architect Horbury Hunt. Whether 
it was Parcel or Baptist who first suggested this expedition 
is not clear but the earliest paper relating to it is the list 
below which was in Parcel’s handwriting and signed by 
him. 

List of the South Sea Island Plants. 

Crotons in varieties Anoectochilus in varieties 

Pandanus “ “ Graptophillums “ 

Dracaenas “ “ Alpinias 

Hedychium “ “ Ferns 

Heliconia “ “ Orchids 

Eranthemums “ 

And any other plants that come under my notice that may 
be new and rare. 


On this list Baptist added in pencil: 
Poinsettia with striped leaves 
Cycas golden leaved 
Tile Golden Tree 
Hibiscus in varieties 
Ananassa saliva variegata 
New Eugenia jambosa with large leaves 
Palms and seeds 
Araucaria Cookii 
“ Rule 

“ Dwarf 


These lists were clearly based on Guilfoyle’s published 
article and the inclusion by Baptist of The Golden Tree’ is 
especially notable. This plant had been singled out by 
Guilfoyle and described in glowing terms. 

But during my toilsome ramble in the forenoon I found, 
what without doubt for beauty and magnificence is 
unequalled in the flora of Polynesia, and perhaps not sur¬ 
passed for elegance and splendour in any part of the world. 
It was a single tree of a species of Inocarpus growing to 
about fifteen feet, probably its full height, its leaves were 
long and graceful, and of so intense a golden yellow and its 
stem scarcely less so, as to almost charm me as I stood 
beneath it in silent admiration. But alas! there was neither 
seeds, seedlings nor suckers - 1 had therefore to content 
myself with cuttings which 1 regret to say, in spite of all my 
care, died a week or two after I left Tana. 

Baptist was clearly interested in aquiring plants with var¬ 
iegated foliage and, by adding the Araucarias, evidently 



Ficus aspera cv parcellii detail of leaves and fruit 


expected Parcel to collect in New Caledonia as well as the 
New Hebrides, where lie was to go in the first instance. 
Both lists were incorporated into the one that formed part 
of the agreement which was signed on 19 April 1869, and 
which set out Parcel’s salary, two pounds ten shillings a 
week plus one pound a week expenses. 

On 26 April Parcel sailed on the schooner Maid of River¬ 
ton for Aneityum, the southernmost island of the New 
Hebrides, the passage costing five pounds. He was away a 
full half year returning on the same vessel which got back 
to Sydney early in November. Unlike Veitch and Guilfoyle, 


Ficus aspera cv parcellii tree in the Royal Botanic Cardens, Sydney 
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Parcel does not appear to have published an account of his 
travels. We do not know what islands he visited apart from 
Aneityum, where he made his base, nor do we have a list 
of all the plants and seeds lie collected. 

In September he sent back three cases of plants and one 
of seeds from Aneityum on the schooner Sea Witch and no 
doubt brought even larger consignments with him on his 
return. He was paid for twenty-nine weeks, his wife 
drawing his salary while he was away, receiving a total of 
one hundred and fifteen pounds, eleven shillings and six¬ 
pence. This sum included the cost of two gallons of rum 
used to pay the natives for their help. 

But during my toilsome ramble 
in the forenoon I found, what without 
doubt for beauty and magnificence 
is unequalled in the flora 
of Polynesia 

The expedition evidently aroused considerable interest 
amongst professional horticulturists in Sydney, the director 
of the Botanic Gardens loosing no time in letting Veitch 
know about it. And Veitchs lost no time in seeking the first 
option over any discoveries. In August James Veitch wrote 
saying: 

Our mutual friend Mr Charles Moore informs us that you 
have sent Mr Young's old gardener to the South Sea Islands 
in quest of plants. We think that a man posessing the 
knowledge of plants Parcel does is sure to find something 
good. Our Mr John Veitch having visited these islands we 
of course feel particularly interested in anything coming 
from them and we shall feel favoured if you will inform us 
of your success. Again should you introduce many new 
plants and think of offering them to Europe or if disposing 
of the entire stocks of each in the colony we would ask the 
favour of being allowed to have the first offer. 

Baptist however having no intention of being locked 
into an agreement with a single nurseryman had already 
written to William Bull, the owner of The Establishment for 
New and Rare Plants, Chelsea, asking if he was interested 
in new South Sea Island plants. 

While the newly introduced plants were being propagat¬ 
ed and their stocks increased, Baptist kept the market in 
Europe up to date on their progress. Veitchs, answering 
one of the letters, wrote in February 1870, ‘As to your 
South Sea Island plants we are very pleased to hear that Mr 
Parcel’s trip has been a successful one and we doubt not 
that when your plants are grown you will find you have 
some good things’. 

John Thomas Baptist Sen. died before these plants were 
released. His son, also John Thomas Baptist, who took 
over the nursery was very enthusiastic about them and did 
his best to distribute them widely. Many of them featured 
in a draft catalogue he prepared in 1875, from which the 
following is a typical entry ‘Crotons, We possess a great 
stock of many other beautiful species and varieties of this 
remarkable and highly ornamental genus introduced 
through our collector from the South Sea Islands'. 

Negotiations with Veitchs and Bull were long drawn out. 


Having been offered some of Guilfoyle’s introductions and 
being aware that Guilfoyle’s plants were already in the 
hands of other nurserymen they were reluctant to conclude 
purchases until they were sure the plants they were buying 
were not already in other hands. 

In June 1871 Bull agreed to pay twenty pounds for a 
variegated Erythrina. The younger Baptist was very pleased 
with this plant saying that it ‘has beautifully mottled foilage, 
quite distinct and is yet unnamed!' In his catalogue he 
called it ‘The Golden Tree of Tanna’ but it is not clear 
whether he believed this to be Guilfoyle’s ‘Golden Tree’ or 
whether he had simply appropriated the name. It was 
eventually named Etythrina parcellii and in 1956 was still 
listed in the R. H. S. Dictionary as Etythrina inclica Parcel¬ 
lii. 

Negotiations with Veitchs continued over an even longer 
period. In October 1870 photographs of thirteen plants 
were taken in Sydney and sent to them. On the strength of 
these Veitchs agreed to purchace five but the prices were 
left undecided. The most significant of these turned out to 
be the fig with mottled leaves that recieved the popular 
name of ‘Clown Fig’. In January 1873 Veitchs agreed to pay 
one-hundred pounds for it and later in the same year 
accepted Baptist’s suggestion that it be named after Parcel. 

By the following year they were not sure they had made 
a good investment: 

Ficus Parcelii is developing it’s variegation nicely but seems 
to have a tendancy to loose it’s under leaves is that the case 
with you? It is a pretty plant but requiring stove temperature 
and being easily propagated we do not anticipate making 
our money of it as when once out it will soon be all over 
the country. 

They struck a slightly more cheerful note later, ‘Ficus 
Parcelii is certainly the most distinct plant of the season 
and had the subtance of foliage been more film and solid 
would have a fine sale. As it is we find it too thin to 
become a fine decorative plant’. 

Readers who visit the Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney 
can examine the tree labelled Ficus aspera cv Parcellii 
growing in the Lower Garden in the bed in front of the 
stone wall near the restaurant and can decide this last point 
for themselves. 

The most significant of these 
turned out to be the fig 
with mottled leaves that recieved 
the popular name 
of ‘Clown Fig’ 

John Gould Veitch’s son James Herbert arrived in Sydney 
one hundred years ago this coming May and after seeing 
this particular tree wrote, ‘Here Ficus Parcelii, fifteen feet 
high is as striking a variegated bush as could well be imag¬ 
ined, the numerous fruit flushed with red in no little 
degree contributing to the effect.’ 

By reminding us of this early Australian plant hunting 
effort this tree takes on an added significance. 

Richard Clough 
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The Ageing of Historic Plantings 


In an adaptation of a well known phrase dealing with the 
principles of historic conservation Myers and Binder 1 
wrote, 'It is generally better to preserve than to repair, 
better to repair than to restore, better to restore than to 
reconstruct 1 . This philosophy may be very applicable to the 
conservation of historic buildings but fails to address many 
of the issues arising in relation to the treatment of histori¬ 
cally significant gardens and plantings. The difference 
between buildings and gardens is that plants have a natural 
life span after which they cease to exist in a living state 
regardless of the efforts made to preserve or repair the 
specimen. When the conservation of historically significant 
plantings is being considered, the following questions must 
be asked: does replanting destroy the original significance 
of the planting and; if replanting is to take place, when 
and how should this be done? 

'Hie question of what should be done about ageing his¬ 
toric plantings is not new and forces a re-examination of 
many the principles of historic conservation. Despite this 
very little has actually been written on the subject. The 
absence of such literature in Australia is particularly notice¬ 
able. Neither the Burra Charter 2 nor Kerr's Conservation 
Plan> deal with this issue. The situation in England, France 
and Italy is somewhat different, although research for this 
paper suggests that the matter remains unresolved. 

Many authors over the years have attempted to justify 
the saving of historic features such as buildings, plantings 
and monuments. It is commonly suggested that historic 
features provide cohesion and an element of continuity to 
our lives. The major issue surrounding historic plantings, as 
mentioned previously, is that they grow old and eventually 
die. It could be claimed that in many cases the significance 
of the plant dies with it since any replacement would 
involve the planting of a specimen with different character¬ 
istics which would therefore contribute little to the sense of 
cohesion and continuity. 

Histoiy, in the broadest sense of the word, can refer to 


the happenings of yesterday. However, when the concept 
of historic conservation is mentioned most people general¬ 
ly think in terms of saving things that provide reminders of 
people and events, a way of life, or a by-gone era. It sug¬ 
gests the conservation of things that are ‘old’. Since plant 
material is in a continual state of change, the idea of an 
historic garden requires a reassessment of traditional con¬ 
cepts. The natural process of growth and decay ensures 
that it is unlikely that any particular plant specimen will 
last for more than a few hundred years in a domestic situa¬ 
tion. The actual spatial associations and relationships will 
also lie continually changing. 

Having said this, these processes of change have been 
taking place in Giverny, Sissinghurst and all other gardens 
since their conception. Monet and Sackville-West, it can be 
assumed, were continual replanting and replacing plants 
that had either outlived their usefulness or were no longer 
considered desirable in that particular location. Similarly, 
the staff currently managing Giverny and Sissinghurst are 
constantly being faced by plants that die and need to be 
replaced, the most extreme examples being the annuals. 
Are the staff to replace these plants and thus maintain an 
accurate representation of the layout of the garden as it 
would have existed at the time of Monet and Sackville- 
West or does this action too closely resemble reconstruc¬ 
tion, since the original fabric is being replaced? In the con¬ 
servation of historic gardens is it the layout or the actual 
original entity that is being saved? 

James Hitchmough grapples with a number of these 
issues when he asks: 

Do we aim to prop up a tree for as long as possible 
because the original act of planting is an historical event of 
significance and the tree is a physical legacy of the act? Is 
this significance undone when the tree is replaced [even] if 
the replacement is of identical genetic constitution to the 
original as would be the case if the new tree has been 
derived from the original by vegetative propagation? 4 


Tire decline and loss of the grand avenues o/Phoenix canadensis in Centennial Park, Sydney, due to attack by a Fusariwn fungus has 
been dealt with following much debate by replacement with Washingtonia filifera which is not prone to the fungus 
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Having posed these questions Hitchmough concedes 
that he does not have the answers to these complex prob¬ 
lems. Clearly, the treatment that is deemed appropriate in a 
particular situation will depend on the significance of the 
planting in question. 

A tree may have a particular significance as the site of 
the oldest known tree-house or, alternatively, having been 
planted on a particular day by a well known person to 
commemorate a significant event. The significance of such 
trees is immensely individual and clearly could not be cap¬ 
tured by a new tree. On the other hand, it may be decided 
that it is the layout and vegetation associations that are 
important as they convey design principles of a particular 
era, or the design ideology erf a particular person. It may 
be that it is the species and their relationship with other 
plants rather than the actual specimens themselves that are 
important, in which case replanting may be considered a 
perfectly prudent and justifiable action. 

John Anthony in his article ‘Identifying The Surviving 
Elements of The Layout ’’ clearly does not consider the 
process of plant replacement inappropriate when one is 
trying to recapture the overall effect of a past design. 
Further, Anthony makes it clear that he considers tree 
replacement a natural and prudent reaction to this process. 
A similar attitude is held by John Workman who, in an 
article published in Garden History is attributed as saying 
that ‘in the case of organic matter such as trees in a 
designed landscape, conservation [is] not just a question of 
preservation but more importantly one of renewal’. 

It is interesting to examine the philosophy of the Nation¬ 
al Trust in England in respect ot the issue of the conserva¬ 
tion of historic gardens. The National Tmst was set up to 
preserve places of natural beauty and historic interest at a 
national level 7 . The standards of the National Trust are 
high and they aim, as far as possible, to capture the 
essence of a privately owned garden. To this end the Trust 
recognises ‘the need for new plantings’ and the fact that 
'the continual well being of young trees makes it necessary 
to take the difficult decisions leading to the removal of 
trees to create space’. K The perceived need for gardens to 
receive this type of care has lead the National Trust to see 
it as both necessary and fitting to almost completely replant 
I lidcote and the formal components of Mount Stewart. 

Assuming that it is the layout and vegetation associations 
that are considered to be of significance in a particular 
design, there exist two options for the treatment of ageing 
historic plantings. The first is to remove ageing trees before 
they go into decline and replace them with young trees. 
The second option involves using tree surgery and the like 
to save mature and over-mature trees for as long as possi¬ 
ble before replacing them. As is the case with all aspects of 
the treatment to historic gardens there seems to be little 
consensus regarding the best alternative. It can be conclud¬ 
ed that the determination of the appropriate action will 
depend on the significance of the particular specimen. 

The question of what action should be taken when 
formal plantings grow old was raised at the 1974 French 
Commission de monuments historicities. Vicomte de 
Noailles acknowledges that similar questions will be faced 
in many countries around the world and discusses the 
treatment of plantings in the Grand Trianon Gardens and 


Versailles 9 . In both of these gardens it was decided to com¬ 
pletely replace the ageing plants with mature specimens 
rather than opt for a gradual replacement that would have 
resulted in gaps in the planting scheme but would have 
been likely to attract less criticism from the press. Vicomte 
de Noailles’ only comment as to the prudentiality of this 
decision is that it would prove costly. It appears that Vit- 
comte de Noailles, like Hitchmough and many other inter¬ 
ested individuals, has not been able to formulate an 
opinion as to what constitutes the best course of action in 
these situations in terms of the philosophy behind the con¬ 
servation of historic gardens. 

Clearly the issue of what should be done when the 
plantings of historic gardens are growing old is one that is 
surrounded in controversy. Having said this, there are a 
number of important issues to consider. Firstly, will the sig¬ 
nificance of the planting or tree be lost in the process of 
replanting. In some cases it is perhaps necessary to accept 
the significance of a particular specimen will cease with the 
death of the tree. On the other hand replanting may be 
considered an appropriate course of action. If so, should 
this take place on a gradual basis or is it best done all at 
once to maintain the consistency of form and intent? 
Further, should replanting take place before the plantings 
go into decline or do we wait until the specimens have 
completely deteriorated? And finally when, if ever, does 
replanting constitute a form of reconstruction? 

An assessment of each individual case will have a 
bearing on what is seen to be the best course of action. 
There is a real need for much discussion and debate of all 
aspects surrounding the conservation of historic plantings. 
Clearly many of the pertinent issues are quite different to 
those faced in the conservation of historic buildings. The 
question of what should be done when historically signifi¬ 
cant plantings grow old will require a reassessment of 
some of the basic principles of conservation theory. 

Zoe Neilsen 
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‘Horticultural Embellishments’ 


Public conferment from the 
Melbourne Botanic Garden, 1870 

iProm anecdotal evidence Baron Ferdinand von Mueller 
(1825-1896) emerges as a prolific designer of Australian 
gardens, hut this picture of him is not supported by surviv¬ 
ing documents. Nevertheless, there is a genn of truth in 
these oral traditions. Recent archival discoveries by the 
Mueller Correspondence Project reveal that what Mueller 
did contribute to Australia's nineteenth century gardens 
was hundreds of thousands of plants. So that while public 
and private owners of historic gardens can rarely claim 
Mueller as a designer, they can often claim him as a con¬ 
tributor to garden contents. 

Mueller was director of Melbourne’s Botanic Gardens 
from 1857 to 1873- Soon after his appointment he began 
distributing, free of charge, plants, seeds, and cut flowers 
for the ornamentation of the grounds and buildings of 
public institutions. Private individuals could obtain material 
by exchange. Detailed information on these distributions 
was kept at the gardens, but until recently it was thought 
that none of it survived. 

Mueller’s distribution scheme was not universally sup¬ 
ported. Disgruntled nurserymen saw every hand-out as 
‘very seriously’ affecting their businesses. In 1862 they pre¬ 
sented a petition to the Victorian government asking for 
the curtailment of this ‘misappropriation’ of government 
funds. Mueller argued that developing institutions could 
not afford horticultural embellishments’, but agreed to 
tighten up the distribution rules. The distributions’, 
however, continued unabated. 

The prevailing notion is that Mueller's dismissal as Direc¬ 
tor in 1873 was because his conception of a botanic 
garden was not in accord with popular desire for a plea¬ 
sure garden. The existence of the nurserymen’s petition 
suggests that there were other interests served in the finan¬ 
cial and bureaucratic squeezing to which Mueller was 
increasingly subjected in the late 1860s and early 70s. 

In 1873 official scrutiny of Mueller’s day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration was so intense that almost more of his time must 
have been taken up in writing reports in triplicate for his 


minister J. J. Casey than in actual garden administration. 
Casey took up the issue of plant distribution in May. A 
clearly exasperated Mueller responded with an inventory 
of his distributions for 1870, which he claimed stood in a 
fair average proportion to those of the other 16 years’ of 
his directorship. 

Casey passed the document on to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, A. R. Wallis, for analysis. His figures reveal that 
Mueller distributed more than 50,000 plants to nearly 700 
recipients in 1870. Most material was sent out in May, 
much of it going to churches, public buildings and grounds 
within Victoria, but significant amounts also went to indi¬ 
viduals in other Australian colonies and overseas (including 
nurserymen). Excluded from the list were distributions for 
medical purposes or for use as objects to draw or model. 
Mueller only occasionally listed species, but did state that 
he could do so if required. 

This document is a remarkable and unique source for 
garden historians. It lends authority to many claims linking 
Mueller and various gardens, and also extends our under¬ 
standing of the awesome proportions of Mueller’s outreach 
program. It is hoped that readers will be motivated to 
pursue its references into local council and institutional 
archives, into newspapers and family papers, and thereby 
flesh out the skeleton of information Mueller provided to 
Casey in greater detail. Notwithstanding the imminent pro¬ 
fessional disgrace that was soon forced upon Mueller, and 
the ensuing controversy and personal bitterness that 
dogged him thereafter, his botanical distributions must 
stand as an enduring testimony to his indomitable profes¬ 
sional and scientific energies. 

The list has been simplified, and in some instances infor¬ 
mation has been removed to footnotes. First references 
only are footnoted. Towns are located in Victoria unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Sara Maroske and Andrew May 
* indicates the distribution was made in exchange. 


January 

#P. Lawson & Son,' seedsmen, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 30 sp. Aust. sds in sml lots, 
^conservator of forests, Amritsar, India. 13 
sp. Aust. sds. 

#W. Bully nurseryman, Chelsea, Eng., 34 
sp. ditto. 

^conservator of forests, Saharumpore, 
India, 14 sp. ditto (trees only). 

#Bot. Gdn, Hong Kong, 85 sp. ditto, sml 
lots. 

Sir J. Young,’ governor, Canada, 79 sp. 
ditto. 

#Bot. Gdn, Edinburgh, Scotland, 38 sp. 
ditto sml lots. 

February 

Blind Asylum," Melb., 1 basket apples. 
Festival of inauguration of Victorian flag, 
72 bouquets for decorating the Nelson 


G. Zanardini,' Venice, Italy,Tasmanian sea¬ 
weeds for study. 

Officers of 14th Regt) Melb., cut flwrs for 
mess table for services of the band. 

Mrs Taylor, Sth Yarra, cut flwrs for schl 
fete. 

Immigrants Home," Melb., 1 basket fruit. 

#F. Miquel, 7 director, Bot. Gdn, Utrecht, 
Netherlands, 300 sp. dried pits, fruit 
specimens. 

A. Holroyd," Syd., 16 pits, in return for 
select orange pits. 

Melb. Hsptl," 1 basket apples. 

Officers of 14th Regt, Melb., cut flwrs for 


by order of the Hon. the Minister. 
#j. Wilcox," Grafton, NSW, 23 pits for 
museum pits 


mess table. 

#Bot. Gdn, Calcutta, India, 2 sp. Eucalyptus 
sd. 

-conservator of forests, Saharumpore, 

India, ditto. 

*ditto, Amritsar, India, ditto. 

-ditto, Nynee Tal, India, ditto. 

“ditto, Madras, India, ditto. 

J. Costecker, Melb., 11 pits for Manilla, 
Philippines. 

L. J. Martin, 10 Melb., 30 sp. Aust. sds, sml 
lots. 

Officers of 14th Regt, Melb., cut flwrs. 


Blind Asylum, Emerald Hill," 3 baskets fruit. 
J. Carson," Melb., 50 sp. sds, sml lots, for 
Sth Sea Islands mission stns. 
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February cont. 

Lady E. Chute,” Melb., cut flwrs. 

#Bot. Gdn, Natal, Sth Africa, 59 sp. sds, sml 
lots, 60 sp. dried pits. 

»P. MacOwan,"’ Grahainstown, Sth Africa, 

March 

— Walker, Govt Printing Office, 73 sp. sds, 
sml lots. 

Wes. Ch, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs for tea 
mtg. 

Officers of 14th Regt, Melb., cut flwrs. 

J. C. Beacham, 1 " Melb.,56 sp. Aust. sds, sml 
lots. 

J. Bromby, 19 Sth Yarra, 34 sp. dried ferns 
for study. 

H. McLean, I lamilton, sd of Phormium 
tenajc" for industrial purposes. 

*A. Huglian,- 1 for Sth Sea Islands, 77 sp. 

April 

Ch of Eng., Williamstown, quantity of 
green boughs & cut flwrs for a bazaar. 

#J. Dickinson, Portarlington. 10 sp. tree 
sds. 

Commander of ship True Briton, 6 sml 
ferns for attention to consignments 

G. Mackie,-’ Sth Yarra, cut llvvrs for a 
wedding. 

Grant & Cameron, 21 seedsmen, Melb. some 
cotton sd. 

*C. F. Cresswell, 25 seedsman, Melb., 5 sp. 
sds. 

Ch of Eng., St Kilda, cut flwrs. 

Ditto, Epping, 16 pot pits & cut flwrs for 
bazaar. 

” G. Warburton, King George's Sound, WA, 
18 pits. 

W. Clifton, ditto, 27 ditto. 

Cath. Ch, Prahran, 104 pot pits, cut flwrs & 

May 

Crown Lands Dept., Melb., for Albert Park, 
550 select conifers in pots. 

Mrs E. Chambers,” Melb.,white flwrs for a 
coffin. 

Indep. Ch, Collins St, Melb., 96 select pits. 

B. Were,” Melb., 12 pits. 

St Vincent de Paul’s Orphanage, Emerald 
Hill, 505 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Ballarat, 161 pits. 

Benev. asylum, Ballarat, 36 pits. 

Borough Cnl, Ballarat East, 1039 pits. 

Race course, Melb., 250 pits. 

Shire Cnl, Kyneton, 210 pits. 

S. de Beer,” St Kilda, 122 pits or free 
freight. 

Cath. Ch, Kyneton, 69 pits. 

Schl gnd, Kyneton, 69 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Kyneton, 69 pits. 

Cath. Ch, Richmond, 180 pits. 

E. Mueller, Melb., 12 pits. 

General Cent., Melb., 118 pits. 

Wes. Coll., St Kilda, 46 pits. 

Grant & Cameron, Melb.,white flwrs for a 
grave. 

Congrgt. Ch, Brighton, 57 pits. 


60 sp. dried pits. 

#Sir H. Barkly, 17 Mauritius, for Bot. Gdn, 68 
sp. sds, sml lots. 

-Bot. Gdn, Cape Town, Sth Africa, 38 sp. 


sds for lge quantity of pits from NW 
Aust. 

St Patrick’s Soc., Melb., quantity of green 
boughs. 

The Argus employees’ picnic, cut flwrs. 

-I I. Racke, Beechworth, 60 sp. sds, sml 
lots. 

M. C. Whittall, Melb., 18 sml ferns for 
study. 

Wes. Ch, Prahran, cut flwrs for tea mtg. 

Mission ship Day Spring, 20 pits for Sth Sea 
Islands. 


St George’s Ch, Geelong, 78 pits. 

Cath. Ch bazaar, St Kilda, 48 pits, cut flwrs 
& boughs. 

Bendigo Hsptl, Sandhurst,*, 292 pits. 
Recreation gnd, Tamagulla, 280 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Portland, 180 pits. 

Cent., Castlemaine, 630 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Queenscliff, 30 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Queenscliff. 30 pits. 

Wes. Ch, Ballarat. 288 pits. 

Pub. Gdn, Castlemaine, 775 pits. 

Ditto, Geelong, 317 pits. 

# F. Sargood,’ 7 Elstemwick, 99 pits for 
Wardian case. 

Cricket gnd, St Kilda, 50 pits 
Ditto, Emerald Hill, 110 pits. 

Police res., Richmond, 179 pits, 

Shire Cnl, Mansfield, 400 pits. 

Synagogue, Melb., 20 pits. 

G. Baker, Melb., 18 pits for a grave. 

Ch of Eng., Ballan, 40 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Daylesford, 76 pits. 

Road Bd, Campbell’s Ck, 298 pits. 

Lunatic Asylum, Ararat, 318 pits. 

Deaf & Dumb Inst., St Kilda, 151 pits. 


sds, sml lots. 

Dr F. L. Rindley, Kilmore, 73 sp. sds, sml 
lots for test culture. 


#Sir J. Young, governor, Canada, 94 sp. 
Aust. sds. 

Presbyt. Ch, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs for tea 
mtg. 

Lady E. Chute, cut flwrs 

Clerk of Peninsula & Oriental Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, 1 bridal bouquet.. 

~Bot. Gdn, St Petersburg, Russia, I 
Zamiar 

#ditto, Leyden, Netherlands, 1 Zamia. 

C. Weatherall, Cheltenham, 4 tea pits for 
industrial tests. 


Police res., Warrnambool, 152 pits. 

Schl gnd, St Paul’s Ch, Melb., 16 pits. 
Presbyt. Ch, Maidstone, 50 pits. 

Deanery, Melb., 17 pits. 

Hsptl, Swan I fill, 200 pits. 

Uni. gnd, Melb., 830 pits. 

St Andrews Ch, Carlton, 114 pits. 

Hsptl, Inglewood, 300 pits. 

Ch gnd, Romsey, 62 pits. 

Ditto, Lancefield, 60 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Emerald I fill, 55 pits. 

Borough Cnl, Queenscliff, 440 pits. 

Wes. Ch, Prahran, 250 pits. 

# G. W. Robinson, Berwick, 47 pits for 
Eucalyptus sd. 

Borough Cnl, Daylesford, 757 pits, 97 sp. 
sds. 

Immigrants Home, Melb., 106 pits. 

# Bot. Gdn, Hobart, Tas„ 175 pits. 

#N. Story, Swanport, 20 pits. 

Gen. T. Chute’s residence, Melb., 89 pits. 
*H. Bolander,” San Francisco, USA, 30 sp. 
Aust. sds. 

*W. C. Walker (D. Neely & Co.), San Fran¬ 
cisco, USA, 24 sp. Aust. sds. 


boughs for bazaar. 

-IErectors of P. 8c O. Steam Navigation 
Co., 5 collns of Aust. sds for frequent 
free transits. 

J. S. Rothwell, 2 " Melb., a few sds. 

“E. Benasse, Seedsman, Macon (France) 98 
sp. Aust. sds, sml lots. 

^Conservator of forests, Amritsar, India, 12 
sp. sds, mostly Eucalypts in fair quanti¬ 
ty- 

#ditto, Nynee Tal, India, 12 sp. ditto. 

#AgrI Horticult. Soc., Lahore, India, 12 sp. 
ditto. 

~Bot. Gdn, Dorpat, Russia, 310 sp. sds, sml 
papers. 

-ditto, Buitenzorg, Indonesia, 50 sp. dried 
pits. 

-Bot. Mus., Calcutta, India, 50 sp. dried 
pits. 


Bot. Gdn Berlin, Germany, 2 coll, dried 
pits. 

“Vice Roy of India, 12 Araucaria 6 Cupres- 
sus macrvcaipusC. Lawson (for special 
demand and in return for a glass case 
full of Indian pits). 

Ch of Eng., Melb., cut flwrs & boughs. 

“G. Sims, 27 Brighton, 24 pits for Fiji. 

M. H. Fraser, 36 sp. useful sds for S. S. 
Islands. 

— Ashby, 2 " Melb., a little Blue Gum sd. 

J. Graham, 29 Melb. some Acacia sd. 

*A. Murray, 7 " Melb., a little blue Gum sd. 

Literary Inst., Mt Korong, 65 sp. flwr sd. 

*). W. Ploos Van Amstel,' 1 Melb., 65 sp. 
flower sd for free transit. 

#). Harris,-' 2 nurseryman, Sth Yarra 585 
seedlings of Ceclrus dcodara. 
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May cont. 


Col. Warren, San Francisco, USA, files of 
newspapers for California ferns. 

Blind Asylum, Prahran, 28 sp. bulbs, 373 
pits. 

J. O’Shanassy/' Melb., 27 bulbs, 20 pits. 
Supreme Crt House, Ballarat, 120 pits. 

W. Stutt,"’ 50 pits for Queenscliff dist. 

Pub. Gdn, Ballarat, 464 pits. 

— Savage," Melb., 50 pits of industrial 
importance. 

Crown Lands Dept., 14 sp, 96 pits. 

♦N. Hartung,” Melb., 50 pits for 2 swans. 
♦Felton" Grimwade & Co., Melb., 12 pits 
for articles supplied to Tech. Museum. 

#■— Zevenboom." Melb., 6 pits for articles 
supplied to Tech Museum. 

*L. Edwards," Melb., 12 pits for anicles 
supplied to Tech. Museum. 

P. & O. Co.'s office, Melb., 6 pits for free 
freight. 

W. Watkin," 1 Carlton, 50 pits. 

Ch gnd, Camberwell, 48 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Moonee Ponds, 64 pits. 

B. G. Davies, r 50 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Pleasant Ck, 180 pits. 

♦— Samuel, Melb., 12 pits. 

Cem., Kyneton, 441 pits. 

Municipal Cnl, Williamstown, 247 pits. 

Cem., Williamstown, 50 pits. 

Ch of Eng.. Taradale, 250 pits. 

M. Curtis,'" Melb., 36 pits of industrial 
importance. 

.-|. Hector, Wellington, NZ, 24 sp. tree sds. 
Congrgt. Ch, Brighton, 8 pits. 

♦J. M. Allen, Sale, 96 sp. sds, 132 pits. 
Presbyt. Ch, Coleraine, 126 pits. 

Govt House, Toorak, 6 pits. 

Hsptl, Sale, 96 sp. sds, 200 pits. 

J. Gingell, Bairnsdale, 145 pits. 

J. G. Francis, 1 '' cut flwrs. 

C. Mackenzie,'" Hotham, cut flwrs for schl 
anniversary. 

Presbyt. Ch, W. Melb., 220 pits. 

Cem., Fryerstown, 382 pits. 

Mrs Napier, Moonee Ponds, 4 useful pits. 
Mechanic's last. W. Melb., cut flwrs. 
Borough Cnl, Creswick, 180 pits. 

Ditto, Footscray, 150 pits. 

Ditto, Hawthorn, 152 pits. 

Pub. Gdn, Sandhurst, 335 pits, 96 sp. sd. 
Cem., Sandhurst, 72 pits. 

Ditto, White Hills, 60 pits. 

Mechanic's Inst., Emerald Hill, cut flwrs. 
Police Stn, Sandhurst, 90 pits. 

Ditto, Belfast,” 50 pits. 

Police Stn, Richmond, 36 pits. 

Meth. Ch, East Melb., 188 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Moonee Ponds, 6 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Heathcote, 120 pits. 

P. F. Holme, Lilydale, 10 useful pits for test 
culture. 

~-| laagc & Schmidt, seedsmen, Erfurt, 
Germany, 7 sp. Aust. sds. 

-Platz & Son, seedsmen, Erfurt, Germany, 
ditto. 

♦E. Benary, seedsman, Erfurt, Germany, 
ditto. 

♦Ch Huber & Co., nurserymen, Ilyeres, 


France, 8 sp. ditto. 

♦P. Ramel, Paris, France, 11 sp.ditto. 

-“Forest Dept, Madras, India, 6 sp. ditto. 
-Ditto, Nynee Tal, 6 sp. Aust. sds. 

♦Agrl & Hortl Soc., Lahore, India, ditto. 
♦Forest Dept, Amritsar, India, ditto. 
“Acclimat. Soc., Paris, France, 4 sp. Aust. 
sds. 

Literary Inst., Kingower, 50 pits. 

Cem., Kingower, 150 pits. 

Ditto, St Arnaud, 258 pits. 

Pub. Gdn, Belfast, 272 pits. 

Cent., Epping, 60 pits. 

Industrial Home,” Melb., 58 plus. 

♦Bot. Gdn, Trinidad, West Indies, 77 sp. 
sds, sml lots. 

-Commander of ship Chasca, ditto for free 
transit. 

Gaol, Castlemaine, 160 pits. 

Cricket gnd, Emerald Hill, 37 pits. 

♦Bot. Gdn, Calcutta, India, 5 sp. sds. 

-ditto. Buitenzorg, Indonesia, ditto. 

-ditto. Paradenia, Ceylon," ditto. 

♦ditto, Hong Kong, ditto. 

F. Mueller, Melb., 40 pits. 

Clk of Dalgety, Blackwood & Co., 24 pits 
for assistance in shipments. 

Orderly room, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs. 

♦G. Maxwell, Albany, WA, 24 kinds vege. 
sds. 

W. B. Hicks, Melb., 77 sp. Aust. sds, sml 
lots, for free transit. 

Pub. Gdn, Smythesdale, 498 pits. 

Friendly Societies’ gnd, Melb., 224 pits. 
Railway stn, Leigh Rd, Melb., 50 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Camberwell, 18 pits. 

Ditto, St Kilda, 172 pits. 

Hsptl, Belfast, 280 plus. 

Cem., Bannockburn, 230 pits. 

Ditto, Bungaree, 150 pits. 

C. Napier, Carisbrook, Sumach" sd for test 
culture. 

Juncke & Young, Scarsdale, ditto. 

J. Finley, Gracefield Schl, Ballarat, ditto. 

J. Oldridge, Kingower,ditto. 

Pub. Gdn, Iluntly, 219 pits. 

Congrgt. Ch, Beechwonh, 60 plus. 

G. Brown, Wahgunyah, Sumach sd. 

— Robertson, Tounewarra, ditto. 

Franklin & Thackell, Echuca, ditto. 

♦I. W. Kramer, Sandhurst, 200 pits. 

Benev. asylum, Sandhurst, 387 pits, 27 sp. 

bulbs, 95 sp. sds. 

J. B. Jate, Melb., 12 Mulberry pits, 1 sp. 
Hakea sd. 

♦N. Ronalds," nurseryman, Richmond, 900 
sml seedlings, 1 sp. sd, ettgs. 

County Crt House, Melb., 80 pits. 

♦Taylor & Sangster,56 nurserymen, Toorak, 
250 sml seedlings, 87 pot pits, Grevillea 
sd. 

Railway res., Ballarat, 100 pits. 

— Cooper, I lexham, Sumach sd. 

Schl gnd, Yan Yean, 60 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Scarsdale, 200 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Scarsdale, 196 pits. 

Ditto, Smythesdale, 200 pits. 

Cem., Scarsdale, 200 pits. 


Shire hall, Learmonth, 50 pits. 

Shire pk, Learmonth, 366 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Windermere, 136 pits. 

Rec. gnd, Burrumbeet, 300 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Essendon, 18 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Sth Yarra, 26 pits. 

Hortl Soc., Hawthorn, 97 pits. 

Nat. Bank, Melb., 1 aquatic pit, not pur- 
chaseable. 

W. Keane, Melb., 6 mulberry pits. 

S. Holmes, Majorca, Spain, Sumach sd. 

F. Mueller, Melb., 28 pits. 

Mrs McDougall, Beechworth, 35 mulberry 
pits. 

Mayor, Wangaratta, 58 pits (mulberry & 
other useful). 

Ch of Eng., Wangaratta, 100 pits. 

Cem., Kyneton, 84 pits. 

Ditto. St Kilda, 200 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Barrabool Hills, 75 pits. 
Industrial Home, Melb., 100 pits. 

Cem., Raywood, 170 pits. 

Ch gnd, Kangaroo Flat. 120 pits. 

♦J. Scott,' 7 nurseryman. Hawthorn, 234 pits, 
250 sml seedlings. 

Pub. Gdn, Warmambool, 200 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, W. Melb., 86 pits. 

♦D. Johnston, nurseryman, St Kilda, 350 
pits, 300 sml seedlings. 

♦Bot. Gdn, Natal, Sth Africa, 145 sp. dried 
pits. 

♦Rev. J. Buchanan, Natal, Sth Africa, 40 sp. 
ditto. 

J. Roberts, St Kilda, 2 useful pits, Sumach 
sd. 

District Rd Bd, East I.oddon, 200 pits. 
♦Sangster & Taylor, nurserymen, Toorak, 
500 sml seedlings. 

♦G. Brunning," nurseryman, St Kilda, 1000 
sml seedlings. 

S. Rickards, Serpentine Ck, Sumach sd. 

C. McIntosh, Glenorchy, ditto. 

♦Mrs A. Kyte, w Carlton, 40 pits for sds from 
Panama. 

♦W. 1 1. Birchall, Richmond, 50 pits for tea sd. 
Schl gnd, Cranbourne, 170 pits. 

— Kelly, Brunswick, 12 useful pits. 

Friendly Societies’ gnd, Melb., 96 pits. 
Bowling club, Melb., 56 pits. 

Schl gnd, Talbot, 225 pits. 

Town Cnl, Queenscliff, 440 pits. 

Cem., Merino Downs, Portland, 100 pits. 

St Stephen’s Ch, ditto. 

Victoria Barracks, Melb., 12 pits. 

♦B. Cocks, Syd.,12 pits. 

Cem., Daylesford, 100 pits. 

Pub. Gdn, Daylesford, 264 pits. 

♦Grant & Cameron, seedsmen, Melb., 11 
sp. sd. 

♦W. Adamson/ 1 " seedsman, Melb., ditto. 

♦C. F. Cresswell, ditto. 

Presbyt. Ch, Creswick, 50 pits. 

Wes. Ch, Drysdale, 200 pits. 

Mechanic’s Inst., Kyneton, 70 pits. 

Hsptl, Kyneton, 129 pits. 

Pub. Gdn, Kyneton, 100 pits. 

Rec.res., Moorabbin, 100 pits. 

F. Mueller, Melb., 5 pits. 
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June 

Hsptl, Melb., med. broom. 

J. McCulloch/" Melb., lplt. 

Cem., Portland, 338 pits. 

Ch of Engl, Belfast, 100 pits. 

Cem., Coleraine, 250 pits. 

Cem., Belfast, 368 pits. 

#E. Patten, gardener, 8th Yarra, 40 pits. 
-Grant & Cameron, seedsmen, Melb., 100 
pits. 

#J. Harris, nurseryman, Sth Yarra, 300 
seedlings. 

Shire Cnl, Strathfieldsaye, 90 pits. 

-Perry Bros/" nurserymen, Heidelberg, 
1500 sml seedlings, 558 potted pits. 

Cath. Ch, Echuea, 50 pits. 

Borough Cnl, Echuca, 375 pits. 

— Phillips, Broadmeadows, 12 mulberry 
pits. 

Rec. gnd, Stawell, 448 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Ballarat, 100 pits. 

Cem., Glendamel, 374 pits. 

J. W. Ploos Van Amstel, Melb., 38 sp. Aust. 

sd for free transit. 

Nat. Gymnasium, Melb., 104 pits. 

Bowling club, Carlton, 68 pits. 

W. Stutt, Melb., 30 pits. 

Mornington pk, Momington, 135 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Essendon, 26 pits. 

Cem., Benalla, 200 pits. 

Methodist Ch, Creswick, 82 pits. 

Municipal Cnl, Elemington, 298 pits. 

Ch of Eng., St Kilda, 177 pits. 

-B. & 8. Johnson, nurserymen, Preston, 

485 mostly sml seedlings. 

#B. Cocks, Syd., 20 pits. 

Rec. gnd, Tarnagulla, 120 pits. 

W. R. Vail,"' Prahran, 6 mulberry pits. 
Borough Cnl, Queenscliff, 150 pits. 

Sunday schl, Cremorne St., Melb., cut 
flwrs. 

Hsptl, Sale, 150 pits. 

— Sinclair, gardener, Eitzroy, 60 sp. dried 

July 

Govt House, Toorak, 7 pits. 

#Glenn & Son, nurserymen, Entally, 100 
pits. 

Gen. T. Chute’s residence, Melb., 10 pits. 
-Miss S. Goodwin, Georgetown, Tas., 18 
pits. 

-[as. J. Bell, 29 pits, 24 sp. useful sds for 
New Hebredies. 

Acclimat. Soc., Levuka, Fiji, 24 sp. useful 
sds, sml lots. 

Crown Lands Dept, Melb., 200 pits. 

Wes. Ch. Quartz Reefs, 120 pits. 

Lady E. Chute, Melb., cut flwrs. 

J. Hood, 72 chemist, Melb., med. pits, 10 sp. 
med. sds. 

Opera house, Melb., a few branches. 

Mutual Improvement Soc., Melb., cut flvvrs. 
-Hot. Gdn, Calcutta, India, 12 sp. sds. 

J. Hinze, 7 * gardener, Emerald Hill, 45 pits, 
formerly employee of Melb. Bot. Gdns. 
Wes. Ch, 1 lawthorn, 30 pits. 

Alfred Hsptl, St Kilda, 96 pits. 

— Williams, Melb., mulberry cttgs. 


ferns for bazaar or charity coll.& study. 

Mrs Col. Neill, Wahgunyah, white mulber¬ 
ries, industr. pits, 113 pits, 24 sp. sds. 

J. Harris, nurseryman, Sth Yarra, 500 sml 
seedlings. 

Pub. Works Office, Melb., tye grass & 
clover sd. 

Cem., Oxley, 100 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, St Kilda, 170 pits. 

Bot. Gdn, Natal, Sth Africa, 27 pits. 

Friendly Societies' Gnd, Melb., 24 Ige pits. 

Water Supply Commn, Ballarat, 1628 pits. 

Ch gnd, Maryborough, 106 pits. 

Presbyt. Ch, Taraville, 84 pits. 

Industrial & Ref. schls, Sunbury, 1175 pits. 

-R. Brewster, Penola, SA, 84 sp. sds. 

-Bot. Gdn, Capetown, Sth Africa, 8 sp. 
Aust. sds. 

#ditto, Natal, Sth Africa, ditto. 

#ditto, Calcutta, India, 5 ditto. 

#Agrl & Hortl Soc., Lahore, India, 7 ditto. 

^Forest Dept, Amritsar, India, 5 ditto. 

-ditto, Madras, India, ditto. 

#ditto, Nynee Tal, India, ditto. 

#Bot. Gdn, Paradenia, Ceylon, 7 ditto. 

-P. Lawson & Son, seedsmen, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 27 ditto. 

-Pemb. Walcott, Karri Dale, WA, 15 kinds 
of vege. sds. 

— Bond, Benalla, Sumach sds. 

Ch of Eng. (St James), Melb., 203 pits. 

Roy. Soc., Melb., 40 pits. 

-E. Chambers," 1 Sth Yarra, 61 pits., for 
screenings of road metal. 

=J. A. McLeod, Gardiner, Melb., 30 pits for 
services rendered to botanical collector. 

— Paynter, Glenmaggie, Sumach sd. 

F. Skilling, Benalla, ditto. 

#— Bates, Plenty Rd, Melb., 36 pits, for 
tree guards. 

— -Pools, Plenty Rd, 24 pits. 

— McGowan, Melb., 10 useful pits for 


D. Johnston, nurseryman, St Kilda, Tetnple- 
tonia sd, sml lot. 

-J. Smith & Sons, nurserymen, Riddell's 
Crk, 211 pits. 

G. V. Smith," 40 pits, industrial. 

-J. Perry, Melb., 74 pits, for articles sup¬ 
plied to Tech. Museum. 

St Andrew’s Ch, Carlton, cut flwrs. 

Industrial 61 Refm. schls, Sunbury, 500 pits. 

Orphan Asylum, Ballarat, 30 sp. sds. 

Borough Cnl, Warrnambool, 2 sp. pine sd, 
lib. 

J. Henderson, Logan, Sumach sd. 

R. Carlston, Slaty Crk, ditto. 

Immigration Hsptl, Melb., 24 pits. 

-Bot. Gdn, Glasgow, 1 pkge algae. 

#W. Ferguson, Colombo, Ceylon, ditto. 

M. S. Benson, Ottawa, Canada, 50 sp. Aust. 
sds. 

G. C. Vance, 75 Richmond, cut flwrs for schl 
fete. 

Mrs O’Hea, Emerald Hill, ditto. 

*G. Heinzman, Albany, WA, 8 useful pits & 


tests. 

Ch of Eng., Mortlake, 96 pits. 

G, Bennett/’ 5 Collingwood, cut flwrs for a 
wedding. 

— Henry, Carlton, 18 pits for a grave. 

[as. Edwards, Richmond, 27 useful pits, 

Sumach sd. 

Benevolent Asylum, Ovens, 118 pits. 

Town Cnl, Beechworth, 180 pits. 

W. Farquhart/”’ Melb., 3 Zante currant pits. 
#Surgeon, ship Crusader, 54 sp. Aust. sds, 
sml lots for attention to transits. 

-Royal Bot. Gdn, Kew, Eng., 10 pits. 
Friendly Societies' Dispensary, cut flwrs. 
Hsptl, Ararat, 180 pits, 28 sp. bulbs, 58 sp. 
sds. 

Borough Cnl, Ararat, ditto. 

Crt House, Castlemaine, 132 pits. 

Borough Cnl, Rutherglen, 500 pits. 

Congrgt. Ch,, Williamstown, 126 pits. 
Industrial Schls, Melb., 74 pits. 

Schl gnd, Yan Yean, 186 pits. 

— O'Beale, Richmond, 12 mulberry pits. 

Ch. Mackenzie, Melb., 1 aquatic pit (not 

purchaseable). 

Schl fete, Talbot Lodge, cut flwrs <S: 
boughs. 

Lutheran Ch., Ballarat, 50 pits. 

Hsptl, Ararat, 28 pits. 

Pub. gdn, Koroit, 190 pits. 

#G. H. Magill, nurseryman, Syd., 25 pits, 55 
sp. sds, sml lots. 

Shire Cnl, Tarraville, 32 sp. sds. 

#R. Homffray, Casterton, ditto. 

J. T. Smith,'" 1 pit. 

G. S. Miller, Balnarring, Sumach sd. 

-C. F. Cresswell, seedsman/ 1 " Melb., 6 sp. 
sds. 

Cem., Wyndham, 30 sp. sds. 

G. Lang/" Sth Yarra, cut flwrs for a tea mtg. 
E. G. Fitzgibbon, 70 Sth Yarra, ditto. 

Mrs Dobson, 71 Melb., med. broom. 


mulberry cttgs. 

#G. Warburton, Albany, WA, 1 box cttgs. 

-Forest Dept, Algiers, 12 sp. Aust. sds, sml 
lots. 

-P. Ramel, Paris, France, 8 sp., ditto. 

-F. Bicknell, Oanraru, NZ, 72 ditto. 

-Royal Bot. Gdn, Kew, Eng., 1 sml box 
living pits. 

St Stephens Ch, Melb., cut flwrs. 

— Florence/" Melb., Phortnium leaves for 
fibre experiments. 

- — Prentice, Goruckpore, 20 sp., Aust. 

sds. 

-J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, Eng., 
MacadamidP sd. 

Borough Cnl, Echuca, 120 pits. 

Ditto, Queenscliff, Mesembryanthemum “ 
pits & cttgs. 

Gen. T. Chute, Melb., cut flwrs. 

Indep. Ch, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs 

W. Johnson, Branholme, 18 hop pits, 
industrial. 

R. Barry,” 5 pits, 25 var. vine cttgs. 
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July cont. 

— Cashmore, Geelong, 30 pits, industrial. 
W. Bannerman, Sandhurst, 200 mulberry 

cttgs. 

Mrs King, Melb., 8 pits for a grave. 

“Dr H. Behr, San Francisco, USA, 50 sp. 
Aust., sds, sml lots. 

“J. P. Sweeney & Co., seedsmen, ditto, 19 
sp. ditto. 

August 

Pub. Gdn, Geelong, 28 pits. 

— Weir,"' Melb., 3 useful pits. 

A. Murray, Borrandorra, 40 var. vine cttgs 
for test. 

*■— Roberts, gardener, Sth Yarra, 14 pits. 
-1). Coller, gardener, 24 pits. 

“Bot. Gdn, Montpellier, France, 31 sp. sd. 
-Maw & Co., Benthall Works, Salop,* 1 Eng., 
103 sp. Aust. sds, for labels. 

“W. Bull, nurseryman, London, F.ng., 269 
sp. Aust. sds, sml lots. 

#P. Rarnel, Paris, France, 8 sp. Aust. sds. 
“Bot. Gdn, Athens, Greece, 36 ditto. 

-A. Knight, Porongerup, WA, 20 pits. 

“Bot. Gdn, Marseilles, France, 35 sp. sds. 
“ditto, Coimbra, Portugal, 281 ditto, sml 
lots. 

-ditto, Palermo, Siciliy, 30 ditto, 100 sp. 
dried pits. 

Crown Law Office, Melb., 48 pits. 

Ch of Eng., Kew, 132 pits. 

Crown Lands Dept, Melb., 1115 pits for 
Albert Pk. 

“Campb. Carey, Bunbury, WA, cttgs of 
vines &. fruit trees. 

#G. Duncan, nurseryman, Ballarat, 46 pits. 

September 

S. Muller, Melb., 8 industrial pits. 

Cpt Richardson, ADC, 66 sp. Aust. sds. 

F. Mueller, Melb., 48 sp. sds. 

Hsptl, Swanhill, 48 sp. sds. 

Dr Harritch, Mt Barker, 48 sp. sds. 

#P. Ramel, Paris, sds of Phonnium & palm. 
“Ch. Huber & Cil, Ilyeres, France, 3 sp. 
sds. 

“Acclimat. Soc., Paris, France, 19 sp. sds. 
“E. Benary, seedsman, Erfurt, Germany, 3 
sp. sds. 

-Plat/. & Son, seedsmen, ditto, ditto. 

“I iaage & Schmidt, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

“Bot. Gdn, Vienna, Austria, 14 sp. sds. 
=ditto, Coimbra, Portugal, 16 sp. sds. 
“Groenewegen & Co., Amsterdam, Nether¬ 
lands, 19 sp. sds. 

October 

Sons of Temperence, Richmond, cut flwrs 
for tea mtg. 

Baptist Ch, Emerald I lill, ditto for bazaar. 
Ch of Eng., Richmond, ditto, for tea mtg. 
“J. Smith 61c Sons, Riddells Crk, Ceratonia 
sd. 

“W. Ross, Caramut, 2 sp. sd. 

Synagogue, Melb., cut flwrs, boughs & 
palm leaves. 


“W. C. Walker (of D. Neely & Co.), ditto, 
54 ditto. 

“H. N. Bolander, ditto,52 ditto. 

Wes. Ch, Albion, 60 pits. 

-A. Gray," 1 Boston, USA, 50 sp. dried pits., 
also algae. 

“J. Hector, Wellington, NZ, Ceratonid" sd. 
“F. A. Miller, seedsman, San Francisco, 


J. G. Luhmann, Bot. Gdn, Melb., 6 pits for 
a grave. 

“Bot. Gdn, Berlin, Germany, 225 sp. dried 
pits. 

“ditto, St Petersburg!), Russia, 200 ditto. 

“ditto, Leyden, Netherlands, 150 ditto. 

“ditto, Vienna, Austria, 120 ditto. 

“H. Solms Laubach,*’ Strasburg, Germany, 
100 ditto. 

“Bot. Gdn, Copenhagen, Denmark, 60 sp. 
ditto. 

“F. Sargood, St Kilda, 50 pits, for Wardian 
case. 

D. Williams,*’ Emerald Hill, cut flwrs for a 
grave. 

“Campb. Carey, Bunbury, WA, 19 pits. 

— Cassell* Prahran, 30 pits. 

“Capt Toppin, 14th Regt, 66 sp. Aust sds, 
for playing of military band. 

Borough Cnl, I Iamilton, 452 pits. 

G. Sims, Fiji, 116 sp. useful sds, sml lots, 22 
useful pits. 

— Williams, Fiji, 116 sp. useful sds, sml 
lots. 

Shepherd & Co., Syd., 1 pit. 

“Gen. T. Chute, Melb., 66 sp. Aust sds, for 


“Delchevalerie, inspector of parks, Cairo, 
Egypt, 14 sp. scLs. 

“Bot. Gdn, Athens, Greece, 18 sp. sds. 
“Bot. Gdn, Palermo, Sicily, ditto. 

“John Binney, Syd., 33 pits. 

A. Mackenzie, Maryborough, 33 pits. 
“Commander, ship Surcout, 23 pits for Bot. 

Gdn, Noumea, New Caledonia. 

“Bot. Gdn, Mauritius, 2 sp. sds. 

“ditto, Capetown, Sth Africa, ditto. 

“ditto, Natal, ditto, ditto. 

“ditto, Syd., 24 pits & specmns. 

J. Harcourt, w Cremorne, 2 white swans, 
cygnets to be returned. 

F. Mueller, Melb., 19 pits, 1 kind sd. 

St Paul's Ch, Melb., 1 pit. 

J. Caldwell, Mauritius, palm sd. 


“Acclim. Soc., Auckland, NZ, 26 pits. 

Col. Dwyer, Cawnpore, India, 90 sp. Aust. 
sds. 

“Surveyor gen., Hong Kong, 66 sp. Aust 
sds, sml lots. 

“Forest Dept, Madras, India, 2p. ditto for 
test culture. 

“Agril & Hortl Soc., Lahore, India, ditto. 
“Bot. Gdn, Paradenia, Ceylon, ditto. 


USA, 9 sp. sd. 

“Hortl Socl, ditto, 23 ditto. 

J. Hector, Wellington, NZ, 28 useful pits. 
Hsptl, Deniliquin, NSW, 103 pits, 24 sp. 
sds. 

Ch of Eng., Hay, NSW, ditto. 

Cem., Sandhurst, Robinict 1 sd. 


frequent playing military band. 

Acclim. Soc., Melb., 66 pits, 

— Walker, Collingwood, cut flwrs for 
wedding. 

Mrs Graham,* Sth Yarra, cut flwrs for tea 
mtg. 

C. Pardoe* Melb., med. broom. 

Mayor’s Ball, Town Hall, Melb., boughs* 

St Stephen’s Schl, Richmond, cut flwrs. 

Ch of Eng., Richmond, ditto. 

“Ch. Bright, Toorak, 12 pits, for free 
transit. 

“Acclim. Soc., Brisb., 52 pits. 

“J. Hector, Wellington, NZ. 43 pits. 

Police Dept, Syd., 33 pits for many send¬ 
ings from Richmond Rr. 

Hsptl, Albury, NSW, 100 pits. 

Mrs Fawkner," Collingwood, 12 pits for a 
grave. 

Immigrant’s Home, 44 pits. 

Town Cnl, Ballarat East, 44 sp, sds. 

I). A. Hughes,’’ 3 Melb., 46 sp. sds. 

Freemasons’ charitable institn, Melb., 505 
pits. 

Parkin Lee, Ballarat, 27 sp. fem sds. 

“His Hon. Judge Bindon, 8 sp. sds. 


F. Mueller, Melb., 8 pits. 

Cath. Ch, Hawthorn, 31 pits. 

A. J. Skene," Melb., cut flwrs. 

— Eaton, Sth Yarra, ditto. 

“Commander, ship Hampshire, 6 pits for 

free freight. 

Synagogue, Melb., palm leaves. 

Presbyt. Ch., Richmond, 23 pits. 

Royal Bot. Gdn, Kew, Eng., 12 pits. 

G. V. Smith, MLA, 3 industrial pits. 

C. S. Mealy, Hamilton, 13 sp. useful sds. 
Sangster & Taylor, nurserymen, Toorak, 3 
sp. sds. 

“F. Hemmons,” Sth Yarra, 24 pits, for lab. 
specmns. 


“Forest Dept, Nynee Tal, India, ditto. 

“Bot. Gdn, Coimbra, Portugal, 4 sp. ditto, 
“ditto, Madrid, Spain, 5 sp., ditto. 

“ditto, Athens, Greece, 4 sp., ditto. 

“ditto, Palermo, Sicily, 5 sp., ditto. 

“director of pub. pks, Cairo, Egypt, 5 sp., 
ditto. 

“Ditto, Alexandria, Egypt, ditto. 

“Col. W. R. Campbell, Oatacamerun, India, 
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October cont. 

2 sp. ditto. 

Dr Godfrey Howitt, Balaclava, 4 useful 
pits. 

Royal Soc,, Melb., 22 pits. 

’Bot. Gdn, Brisb., 61 pits. 

Clirstn Chap., Carlton, cut flwrs, for tea 

November 

Bap. Chap. Sunday schl cut flwrs. 

W. S. Gibbons,* Melb., ditto. 

Indep. Ch, Carlton, ditto & boughs. 

Miss Koch, Melb., ditto for a wedding. 
Lutheran Ch, Melb., ditto. 

Mayor’s banquet, Melb., boughs.” 

Wes. Ch, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs. 

R. Loughnan, Melb., quantity leaves of NZ 
flax for experiment. 

December 

J. Whiteman, 180 Emerald Hill, cut flwrs 
Druids Lodge, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs & 
boughs. 

T. H. Fellows,181 Sth Yarra 66 sp. Aust. 
sds, sml lots. 

#S. Goodwin, Georgetown, Tas. 11 pits. 
Agrl Soc., Tuscany, Italy, 75 sp. Aust. sds. 
’Forest Dept, Amritsar, India, 2 sp. sd. 
’Bot. Gdn, Calcutta, India, 62 sp. ditto, 
-ditto, Paradenia, Ceylon, 23 sp. ditto, 
’ditto, Buitenzorg, Indonesia, 1 sp. ditto. 
’Groenewegen & Co, nurserymen, Amster¬ 
dam, Netherlands, 2 sp. ditto. 

’J. Veitch Sons, Chelsea, England, 21 sp. 
ditto. 

’Haage & Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany, 2 sp. 
ditto. 

’W. Bull, nurseryman, England, 21 sp. 
ditto. 

-Royal Bot. Gdn, Kew, England, 47 sp. 
ditto. 

’Bot. Gdn, Edinburgh, Scotland, 47 sp. 
ditto. 

Bd of Education, Melb., cut flwrs & 
boughs. 

Indep. Ch, Emerald Hill, ditto, ditto. 

-Bot. Gdn, Florence, Italy, 8 sp. sds. 

’ditto, Sienna, Italy, 1 sp. ditto. 

-’ditto, Palermo, Sicily, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Athens, Greece, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Coimbra, Portugal, 7 sp. sd. 

References 

Australian Dictionary of Biography 


Footnotes 

1 Peter Lawson, nursery founded in 1770. 

2 William Bull, 1828-1902; ELS 1866; VMH 
1897. Acquired nursery in 1861. 

3 John Young, 1807-76; governor of NSW 
1861-7; governor general of Canada 
1869-72. 

4 Giovanni Zanardini, 1804-78; phycolo- 
gist. 

5 14th (Buckinghamshire) British Regi¬ 


mtg. 

Liedertafel,Melb., ditto & green boughs, for 
anniversary. 

Kong Meng, Melb., ditto, ditto. 

C. Troedel, Melb., ditto, for wedding. 
Congrgtl Sunday Schl, ditto, for anniver- 


Theatre Royal,' 18 palm boughs for art pur¬ 
poses. 

Congregat. Ch, Collingwood, cut flwrs. 

Indep. Ch, Windsor, ditto. 

Chrstn Disciples, W. Melb. cut flwrs for a 
tea mtg. 

— Lloyd, Carlton, ditto, for a wedding. 

Wes. Ch, Carlton for a bazaar 34 pits and 
large lot cut flwrs. 


Wes. Ch, Emerald Hill, cut flwrs. 

Pub. Lib., Melb., 1 water pit. 

— Nimmo, Melb., cut flwrs for schl 
anniversary. 

’Bot. Gdn, Mauritius, 11 sp. sds. 

’ditto, Natal, Sth Africa, 11 sp. ditto. 

’Acclimat. Soc., Bourbon, France, 11 sp. 
ditto. 

’Bot. Gdn, Grahamstown, Sth Africa, 11 
sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Capetown, ditto, 11 sp. ditto. 

#H. N. Bolander, San Francisco, USA, 12 
sp. ditto. 

’D. Neely & Co, seedsmen, San Francisco, 
USA, 12 sp. ditto. 

’J. J. Sweeney & Co, ditto, San Francisco, 
USA, 1 sp. ditto. 

Ch of Eng., Sth Yarra, cut flwrs & boughs. 

Ditto, Melb, ditto. 

Ditto, St Kilda, ditto. 

Presbyt. Ch Bazaar, W. Melb. 48 pits & 
quantity of cut flwrs & boughs. 

’Bot. Gdn, Palermo, Sicily, 2 sp. sds. 

’ditto, Athens, Greece, 2 sp. 

’ditto, Madrid, Spain, 2 sp. 

’ditto, Coimbra, Portugal, 2 sp. 

’Ch. Huber & Cil, nurserymen, Hyeres, 
France, 1 sp. 

’J. Veitch & Sons, ditto, Chelsea, England, 

1 sp. 

’Haage & Schmidt, ditto, Erfurt, Germany, 


Sands andMcDougall's Melbourne Directo¬ 
ry, 1870. 


ment in Australia, 1867-70. 

6 Was located near Princes Bridge. 

7 Friedrich Miquel, 1811-71. 

8 Arthur Holroyd, 1806-87; physician, 
explorer, jurist. 

9 Was located Lonsdale St E. 

10 Lawrence Martin, physician & surgeon, 
126 Collins St E. 

11 Located St Kilda Rd, Prahran. 


sary. 

’Mrs M. Cobham, Syd., 24 pits & cttgs. 
Theatre Royal, Melb., green troughs, for 
artistic purposes. 

Horse exhibition, Melb., ditto & 2 lots cut 
flwrs. 


T. W. Cave, for Fiji, 19 useful pits. 

Young Men’s Soc., Prahran, green boughs 
for decoration. 

J. H. Minton, Fiji, 52 sp. & var. useful sds. 

T. Hood,” Melb., 4 var. cotton sd. 

Ch of Eng., Sth Yarra, for bazaar 42 pits, 
green boughs, 1 table bouquet. 

Hinze & Grevsmuehl, Fiji, 26 utilitarian - 
pits. 


1 sp. ditto. 

’W. Bull, ditto, Chelsea, England, 1 sp. 
ditto. 

’A. Dalliere, ditto, Ghent, Belgium, 1 sp. 
ditto. 

’Henderson & Son, ditto, London, 

England, 1 sp. ditto. 

’Groenenegen & Co, ditto, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, 1 sp. ditto. 

’P. Lawson & Son. ditto, Edinburgh, Scot¬ 
land, 1 sp. ditto. 

’J. O. Linden, ditto, Brussels, Belgium, 1 
sp. ditto. 

’Bot. Gdn, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1 sp. 
ditto. 

’ditto, Liege, France, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Liverpool, England, 1 sp. ditto, 
’ditto, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1 sp. ditto, 
’ditto, Hong Kong, 1 sp. ditto. 

C. Kramer, nurseryman, Yokohama, Japan, 
1 sp. ditto. 

Bot. Gdn, Calcutta, India, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Buitenzorg, Indonesia, 1 sp. ditto, 
’ditto, Dublin, Ireland, I sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Ghent. Belgium, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Glasgow, Scotland, 1 sp. ditto. 

’ditto, Paradenia, Ceylon,1 sp. ditto. 

’L. van Houtte, nurseryman, Ghent, 
Belgium, 1 sp. ditto. 

’Bishop of Perth, 1 sp. ditto. 


F. Mueller, Select Plants Readily Eligible for 
Industrial Culture, Melbourne, 1876. 


12 James Wilcox. 

13 Now South Melbourne. 

14 John Carson, footwear importer, priv. 
res. ‘Clutha’, Kew. Father of David 
Carson, businessman, mining speculator 
(1843-1931). 

15 Ellen, Wife of Sir Trevor Chute (1816- 
86) soldier. The Chute’s lived on the 
corner of Domain and St Kilda roads, 
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close to the Melb. Bot. Gdns. 

16 Peter MacOwan, 1830-1909; botanist. 

17 Henry Barkly, 1815-98; governor of Vic¬ 
toria 1856-63; governor of Mauritius 
1866-70; patron of science. 

18 Ivory & wood turner; 123 Lttle Collins 
St E. 

19 John Edward Bromby, 1809-89; clergy¬ 
man, principal Melbourne Grammar, 
public lecturer. 

20 Flax lily of NZ. 

21 Allan Ilughan, collected plants for 
Mueller. 

22 A Cycad. 

23 George Mackie, Presbyterian minister, 
Punt Rd, Prahran. 

24 John G. Grant, Alexander C. Cameron; 
41 Bourke St \V. 

25 37 Swanston St. 

26 Lieut. John S. Roth well RA, aide-de- 
camp to governor. 

27 George J. Sims, solicitor, agent United 
Kingdom Temperance & Gen. Provi¬ 
dent Institution, 18 Collins St E. Priv. 
res. Middle Brighton. 

28 Possibly Robert Ashby, Michael St, 

North Eitzroy. 

29 James Graham, consul. 

30 Andrew Murray, editor Melbourne 
Prices Current, & Economist. Priv. res. 
Balwyn, Boroondara. First to grow 
vines in Balwyn Road dist. 

31 John William Ploos Van Amstel, Consul 
General for Netherlands, 49 Collins St 
W. 

32 Joseph 1 Parris, Yarra St. 

33 Wife of Enoch Chambers. 

34 Jonathon B. Were, J. B. Were & Son, 
share finance & exchange brokers, 80 
Collins St, W,; consul for Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Chile; vice-consul 
for Brazil; consul-general for Portugal. 
Priv. res. Alma Rd E. St Kilda. 

35 Samuel de Beer, ship broker, 1A Queen 
St, priv. res. Dalgety St, St Kilda. 

36 Now Bendigo. 

37 Frederick Thomas Sargood, 1834-1903, 
merchant & politician. Owner of 
Rippon Lea built 1868-9. 

38 Henry' Bolander, 1831-1897; botanist. 

39 John O’Shanassy, 1818-83, politician & 
businessman. 

40 William Stutt, MLA, 24 Latrobe St E. 

41 Possibly Robert Savage, 1818-88, agri¬ 
cultural writer & investor. 

42 Bdg house, 96 Lonsdale St W. 

43 Alfred Felton, 1831-1904, businessman 
& philanthropist. Druggist firm estab¬ 
lished 1867. 

44 Possibly John Zevenboom, brush man¬ 
ufacturer, 12 a'Beckett St W„ or W. 
Zevenboom, Bark St, Emerald Hill. 

45 Possibly Levi Edwards, Arnold St, 
Prahran. 

46 William Watkin, MLA, Carlton Club 
Hotel, 14 Gertrude St, Eitzroy. 

47 Benjamin Davies, MLA, Davies, B. G. & 
Co., mining & com. agents, 69 Queen 
St., Carlton Club, Gertrude St, Fitzroy. 

48 Possibly Matthew Curtis, Neil St, 


Carlton. 

49 James Goodall Francis, 1819-84, politi¬ 
cian. 

50 Possibly Charles Mackenzie, 7 Compton 
Terr., W. Melb. 

51 Now Port Fairy. 

52 Was located Punt Rd, Sth Yarra. 

53 Now Sri Lanka. 

54 Rhus coriaria, tanner’s sumach is 
extracted therefrom. 

55 Nathaniel Ronalds, West-bank terrace 
Rd. 

56 William Taylor & William Sangster, 
Wallace St, Toorak. 

57 James Scott, 16 Elizabeth St, & 

Burwood Rd, Hawthorn. 

58 George Brunning, Brighton Rd, St 
Kilda. 

59 35 Lygon St. 

60 William Adamson, 71 Collins St W, priv. 
res. Cochrane St, Brighton. 

61 James McCulloch, 1819-93, politician. 

62 George & William Perry. 

63 William Vail, Cato St, Prahran. 

64 Enoch Chambers, engineer, iron- 
founder, 40 Lttle Collins St E. & Charles 
St., priv. res. Chard St, Prahran. 

65 George Bennett, Town Clerk & Trea¬ 
sury, E. Collingwood, priv. res. John¬ 
ston St, E. Collingwood. 

66 Possibly William Farquhar, Railway PL, 
Sandridge. 

67 John Thomas Smith, 1816-79, publican, 
landowner, politician. 

68 37 Swanston St. 

69 Gideon S. Lang, estate & financial 
agent, 56 Queen St, priv. res. Domain 
Rd, Sth Yarra. 

70 Edmund Gerald Fitzgibbon, Town 
Clerk, Melb., priv. res., Iloddle St, Sth 
Yarra. 

71 Argo St, Prahran. 

72 John 1 lood <& Co., manufacturing 
chemists, 160 & 147 Elizabeth St, steam 
lab. 59 Lttle Bourke St W. 

73 John Hinze, Merton St, Emerald Hill. 

74 G. V. Smith, barrister, politician, James 
St, Williamstown. 

75 G. O. Vance, Anglican minister, Docker 
St, Richmond. 

76 Possibly Samuel Florence, Brighton Rd, 
St Kilda. 

77 Macadamia temifolia the nut-tree of 
sub-tropical E. Aust. 

78 Mesenihryanlbenuini acinaciforme, the 
I lottentot-Fig of South Africa. 

79 Redmond Barry, 1813-80. 

80 Asa Gray, 1810-88. 

81 Cemtonia siliqua the carob-tree of 
Mediterranean regions. 

82 Robiniapseudaccicia North American 
locust-acacia. 

83 Possibly Alexander Weir, sec. & collec¬ 
tor to Blind Asylum, Punt Rd, Prahran. 

84 Shropshire county. 

85 I lermann Maximillian Carl Ludvig 
Friedrich zu Solms Laubach, 1842-1915, 
botanist, director Bot. Gdn Strasburg. 

86 Possibly David Williams, 136 Raglan St, 
Emerald Hill, 


87 Possibly Mrs Cassell, Gardiner’s Ck Rd, 
Prahran. 

88 Possibly wife of James Graham. 

89 Charles Pardoc, dentist, 92 Collins St E. 

90 Mayor, Samuel Amess. 

91 226 Smith St E. Collingwood. 

92 Daniel A. Hughes, barrister, 18 Temple 
Crt, priv. res. Chapel St, St Kilda. 

93 James T. Harcourt, MIA, Private Retreat 
for the Insane & Inebriate, Balmain St, 
Richmond. 

94 Surveyor General, Barkly St, St Kilda. 

95 Frederick & Josiah Hentmons, whole¬ 
sale druggists, 55 Russell St. F. 

Hemmons priv. res. Simpson’s Rd, E. 
Collingwood. 

96 William Sydney Gibbons, analytical 
chemist & microscopist, 5 Collins St E., 
priv. res. Simpson St, E. Melb. 

97 In celebration of inauguration of new 
mayor, Thomas McPherson. New Town 
Hall was also opened in 1870. 

98 Was located Bourke St E. 

99 Possibly Thomas 1 lood, electoral regis¬ 
trar & rate collector, Wellington St, E. 
Collingwood. 

100 MLA, veterinary surgeon, McKillop St, 
priv. res. 53 Park St E., Emerald Hill. 

101 Thomas Howard Fellows, 1822-78, 
politician, judge, 34 Temple Crt, priv. 
res. Hoddle St, Sth Yarra. 


A Shrub in the 
Landscape of Fame 

Thomas Shepherd 
Australian Landscape Gardener 
and Nurseryman 

by 

Vidor Crittenden 


A captivating biograpln on the writer of (hr 
first Australian gardening book anti as 
Professor Richard Clough slates, the author 
ol the most important first book on landscape 
gardening in Australia, published in 18.%. 
Thomas Shepherd a Scot, trained in the 
Capability Brown tradition, practised as a 
Landscape Gardener and Nurseryman in 
England. I If knew and criticised, as well as 
praised I hitnphrey llepton. I lis Australian 
career makes fascinating reading. This book 
is full of information on early 
Australian gardening. 


The Mulini Press 
P.O. Box 112. 
Jamison Centre. 
ACT 2614 


Paperback $19.95 

Fifty cloth bound copies 
numbered and signed 
available tit $75 
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Book Reviews 


The National Trust Research Manual: investigat¬ 
ing buildings gardens and cultural landscapes by 

Celestina Sagazio (ed), (Allen & Unwin, St Leonards, 
New South Wales, 1992, 177pp., RRP $15.95, available 
at selected bookshops or from the editor, C/ - Tasma 
Terrace, Parliament Place, East Melbourne, 3002). 

This book is the second work to appear in as many years 
with the aim of providing a handbook to the conservation 
of Australia’s cultural heritage. The first, A Heritage Hand¬ 
book (Allen & Unwin, 1991) was edited by historians 
Graeme Davison and Chris McConville. This work was 
divided into three sections — perspectives, particulars and 
practicalities. The last section lived up to its promise as a 
concise guide to practical aspects of heritage conservation; 
some of the earlier sections were more introspective, a 
touch cynical and perhaps more suitable as journal articles. 
They sat somewhat uncomfortably beside the more practi¬ 
cal final section in a book that was warmly welcomed and 
widely regarded as a historian’s manifesto. 

By contrast, Dr Sagazio’s work eschews fine ideological 
concerns and provides a fast moving feast for would-be 
researchers. Of most interest to AGHS members will be the 
chapters by E.G. Ramsay (Researching gardens), John 
Hawker (Researching significant trees) and Joy McCann 
(Researching cultural landscapes in country Victoria). Each 
is concise and practical. Gail Ramsay’s chapter contains 
nothing startling or new but provides a neat summary for 
those who do not own the AGHS publication Historic 
Gardens in Australia: Guidelines for the preparation of con¬ 
servation plans (now long out of print). John Hawker’s 
work is based on his long experience compiling the 
nucleus of the National Trust’s Register of Significant Trees. 
But Joy McCann’s perceptive chapter is the jewel of the 
book. Finely crafted, it draws on her experience in assess¬ 
ing cultural landscapes, particularly in the Central Victorian 
goldfields. Her work challenges our notions of heritage, 
encouraging the reader to take a broad view of cultural 
landscapes which bear the stamp of cultures which may 
vaiy greatly in age and physical legacy. 

Richard Ait ken 


Plants listed in nursery catalogues in Victoria 
1855-1889 by Margaret Brookes and Richard Barley 
1992, RRP $30 + $5 postage and packing. Available 
from OPCA c/ - Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood 
Ave, South Yarra, 3141. 

This book primarily consists of an alphabetised listing of 
plant names selected from 24 nursery catalogues published 
in Victoria between 1855 and 1889. The listing includes 
plant name changes. The key value of this publication lies 
in it being a sample list of nineteenth century plants. As the 
authors state, the book can be used to assist historic 
garden conservation and restoration, and as a list of cur¬ 
rently accepted names for a range of ornamental plants in 
the Victorian nineteenth century nursery trade. A 
researcher, however, would be advised to check standard 
sources for subsequent changes in nomenclature. 


I ‘dips me lid’ to the individuals and organisations 
responsible for the production of this work. It is the culmi¬ 
nation of a massive undertaking that could have only have 
been seriously contemplated with the ready availability of 
computing facilities, the support of organisations not 
demanding an immediate financial return for work of her¬ 
itage value and the dedication of Margaret Brookes, 
Richard Barley and their colleagues. 

The hours involved in checking plant name changes 
must have been mammoth. It is beyond my expertise to 
comment on this aspect of the work, other than that, 
inevitably, there will be errors and future name changes to 
be taken into consideration. Hopefully, the work is being 
maintained in a computer readable format so information 
can be updated. 

In the early 1980s I became aware when Compiling a 
listing of nineteenth Century south-eastern Australian 
nursery catalogues that had been located in both Australian 
and overseas libraries, that only a small number of pub¬ 
lished catalogues had survived. It was disappointing to dis¬ 
cover that only ninety-seven Victorian catalogues could be 
located. Margaret Brookes and Richard Barley have located 
10-13 more [my uncertainty is due to typographic and bib¬ 
liographic errors in both publications]. The catalogues were 
located and listed in order to record a valuable Australian 
historic resource, not just because it was there, but so that 
future researchers could exploit the potential of this materi¬ 
al. There are many applications for the information con¬ 
tained in these catalogues. One such purpose could be the 
production of a complete listing of say - camellias avail¬ 
able in nineteenth century Australia, so that old and rare 
cultivars could be collected, treasured, maintained and 
used for future breeding. 

The production of a computerised listing at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens was eagerly awaited by me, because I 
assumed that it would contain a complete listing [within 
the limits of catalogue availability] of commercially avail¬ 
able plants in nineteenth century Australia. Thousands of 
cultivars could be identified, sought out and restored to 
readily accessible plant collections and seed banks. Alas, 
this was not to be. I am puzzled by three aspects of the 
published work: 

1 Less than 25% of the known Victorian catalogues were 
used and it is unclear why this particular 25% were in 
fact selected. A camellia or fuchsia specialist wishing to 
study nineteenth century plant cultivars cannot assume, 
as the authors do in the introduction, that ‘this book will 
form the basis erf future historical studies of the nursery 
industry in Victoria, supply records of plant introduc¬ 
tions’. One certainly cannot gauge the first commercial 
use of plants from a list that only uses 25% of available 
publications, nor assess the range of species that was 
available. Whilst the plant list is suitable for the general¬ 
ist, it would be disturbing if this list was used by 
researchers as a basis for work on plant material used in 
the Victorian nursery trade, 

2 Whilst Victorian and New South Wales rivalries are still 
with us, and for some it may Ire of interest to see what 
was available lor sale from Victorian nurserymen only, 
there was a fair trade between New South Wales and Vic¬ 
toria between both nurserymen and private customers. 
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3 Why was the time period 1855-1889 selected? 

It is hoped that this work is viewed as a starting point 
only and in the future the Ornamental Plant Collections 
Association and the Royal Botanic Gardens will support the 
enhancement of this plant database to encompass all avail¬ 
able Australian temperate climate nineteenth century cata¬ 
logues. Then, the claim could be made that the resultant 
listing would form the basis of future historical studies of 


the nineteenth century nursery trade generally. There could 
be numerous spin-offs from this database. A series of plant 
lists for particular plants and planting styles could be pub¬ 
lished. 1 look forward to the spin-off from the present pub¬ 
lication: a book that will list plants that are still available in 
the nursery trade today. 

Rosemary Polya 


National News 


Chairman’s Report 

The AGM of the National Management Committee was 
held in Adelaide on 23-26 October, 1992 as part of the thir¬ 
teenth AGHS Conference. 

The AGHS is twelve years old and going through a 
period of further consolidation with a steady move 
forward. The National Management Committee is working 
well in spite of the tyranny of distance. As airfares are 
borne by individuals or branches it is only possible to hold 
three meetings a year - Sydney in Autumn, Melbourne in 
Winter and a third meeting in Spring before the Confer¬ 
ence. In between three Conferlink telephone meetings 
keeps the contact even' second month. A Conferlink of 
one hour costs approximately $300 - a saving on accom¬ 
modation and airfares. 

The head office of the AGHS is in the Astronomer’s Resi¬ 
dence near Melbourne's Royal Botanic Gardens. Thanks to 
the Department of Conservation and Environment we save 
rent and share the building with others such as the Friends 
of the Botanic Gardens. The office is working well despite 
the absence of Margaret Brookes whose son, Matthew was 
born in July. We send her our congratulations and good 
wishes. Jackie Courmadias, a keen gardener from Mt 
Macedon, took over in July and is in our office on Tues¬ 
days and Thursdays. The fax/answering service keeps con¬ 
tinuity on the other days. The Victorian Branch has gener¬ 
ously funded improvements to the office as well as giving 
time to the reorganisation for maximum efficiency. 

The financial situation is healthy and under control 
thanks to the ever vigilant Robin Lewarne, our Treasurer. 

Membership is holding in difficult times. At our last AGM 
it was 1023 - now it is 1175. The aim of the society is 2000 
members and we are planning promotion to work towards 
this end. Meanwhile all is being done to gain new 
members and keep the ones we already have. The new 
membership brochure has been distributed so perhaps you 
could all try to enrol a friend. Caroline Simpson generously 
funded a helpful advertisement in Vogue and the Victorian 
Branch has organised a portable display screen which is 
here on view. This will be used at horticultural venues as 
well as our own events. Hopefully it will promote the 
AGHS and its work to all those people who still have not 
heard of us. 

The Journal is an excellent and quality publication which 
all members enjoy and which publicises AGHS events. The 
improvements in this publication are due entirely to 
Richard Aitken and Georgina Whitehead who have done 
so well to achieve the present standard of excellence. 


Richard and Georgina have retired and we thank them sin¬ 
cerely for all the time they have given to the Journal. David 
Beaver has taken over as editor. David works in our Secre¬ 
tary, Lester Tropman’s office. The changeover has been 
smooth. The Victorian Branch pack the Journal on one 
evening every second month and we are grateful for their 
efforts. 

A Tour programme will now become part of the benefits 
of membership of the AGHS. Helen Andersson, a profes¬ 
sional in this field, is now our official tour organiser. Her 
leaflets for a western Victorian tour in April and a Tasmani¬ 
an tour in October are already available. 

Branch activities remain our strength and it is here 
where most members participate. Interesting programmes 
are arranged in local areas which include garden visits, 
weekends on tour, lectures, plant sales and working bees 
in historic gardens. These events hold local communities 
together and attract new members as well as being a 
source of funds. 

The Adelaide Conference is already under way and pro¬ 
viding a splendid success. Approximately 230 of our 
members are enjoying the varied programme and comfort¬ 
able arrangements made by the South Australian Branch. 
They have attended to a myriad of detail down to the 
porta-loos needed at some venues. When you have five 
buses, one a double decker, and 230 people disembark 
who have to be fed and watered in a short time, the task is 
daunting. The weather has been absolutely perfect which 
has made everyone’s job easier. Our special thanks go to 
those who have done all the hard work: 

Tony Whitehill 
Thekla Reichstein 
Trevor Nottle 
Audrey Abbie 
Francis Walling 
Barty Long 
Anne McCutcheon 
Margaret Sando 
Nicola Downer 
Betty Lewis 
Richard Nolan 

And others who took charge of buses and helped guide 
at garden venues. 

The garden owners have been generous and hospitable 
and done all the work which makes these visits so special. 
Thankyou for giving eveiyone so much pleasure. 


Convenor and President 
Treasurer and Registrar 
Secretary 

NMC Representative 
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Mr & Mrs Geoff Stewart 

Glenalta 

Mrs M Cottell 

Grove Hill 

Dr & Mrs C Laurie 

Panmure 

Mr & Mrs Robert Lewis 

Mount Geoige 

Mr & Mrs Walter Duncan 

Hughes Park 

Mr & Mrs Alastair Angus 
The Government 

Hill River Station 

of South Australia 

Government House 
Botanic Gardens 
Beech wood 

Carrick Hill 

Belair Maze 

The City of Mitcham 

Gamble Cottage 


The Tasmanian Conference will be held from 14 October 
1993. The subject will be villages and cottage gardens for 
which Tasmania is famous. Plans are already underway 
and we hope to bring out a notable writer and lecturer 
from England, Ethne Clarke. Ann Cripps, Fairie Nielsen and 
Ian Downie are here with pamphlets and a video to lure 
you to Tasmania. As numbers must be limited please apply 
early as it will be popular. 

This is the second year of my chairmanship and I am still 
learning. The NMC has been a good and enthusiastic group 
and I thank them for their support. Howard Tanner, a 
foundation member, has resigned from the National Man¬ 
agement Committee. I will miss his knowledge, enthusiasm 
and charm but he will still be active in the Sydney Branch 
and will help with the Journal. 

Jackie Courmadias our administrative officer has been a 
tower of strength. She is here at this meeting so now you 
know the person behind the voice on the answer service 
in the office. 

Finally, it seems that even in a recession horticulture is 
alive and well. People may not spend money on luxuries 
but gardens give so much pleasure for all our hard work. 1 
have enjoyed being with many gardening friends and 
familiar faces from other conferences. 

Thankyou for all your continuing support of the Aus¬ 
tralian Garden History Society. 

Margaret Darling 

Report on Plants front the Past 

The Thirteenth AGHS Annual Conference 

Plants from the Past was chosen as the theme for the con¬ 
ference, to pursue some stated aims of the Society. 

The formal part of the conference approached the theme 
through talks and garden visits. The informal part which is 
of equal enjoyment and importance to many, and of enor¬ 
mous value to the Society, was the making and re-making 
of friendships. Registration on the Friday morning gave 
promise of this ingredient - to continue throughout the 
eddies and flows of the conference days. 

The first day, made up entirely of garden visits, began at 
Government I louse set in lawns fresh from the recent 
rains; next we went to Adelaide’s famous Hills to see the 
interesting blend of old and new garden at Glenalta; on to 
enchanting Gamble Cottage for lunch in the carefully main¬ 
tained cottage garden begun in 1902; then an inspection of 
the maze at Belair National Park. First planted in 1886 this 
is the only survivor of the Victorian and Edwardian mazes 


planted in Australia. The six concentric circles of Hawthorn 
(Crataegus monogyna ) had suffered considerable neglect 
before conservation began in 1987 as an AGHS project. 
The final visit of the day was to Carrick Hill, left to the 
people of South Australia by the Hayward family. I lere the 
art collection vied with the garden for attention; we 
enjoyed a marvellous afternoon tea and wandered at 
leisure. 

Lovely, mellow St. Peter’s College was the setting for the 
Conference Dinner anti we returned there on Saturday 
morning for the talks and AGM. 

The formal Conference Welcome by SA President, Tony 
Whitehill, was followed by Aid. Mack Hamilton’s report as 
Acting Lord Mayor, on the continuing care of the Adelaide 
landscape. 

The theme ‘Plants of the Past' was pursued by the fol¬ 
lowing speakers: James Will included work being done 
with some of his Burnley students in Trading Plants, the 
historical conundrum; Dr. Brian Motley (who dealt calmly 
with a recalcitrant projector) with some interesting history 
in The Old Palm House; Tom Garnett, with the Ornamental 
Plant Collections Association alerted the audience to the 
importance of that body’s work; Trevor Nottle used familiar 
and unfamiliar plants in A 19th Century Bouquet; Susan 
Irvine brought her considerable knowledge of Alistair 
Clark's work to Australia and Other Heritage Poses; and the 
final talk was given by Dr. Pauline Payne with an informa¬ 
tion-packed Plant Introductions. 

Following the AGM we visited the undoubtedly lovely 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens were guided walks were led by 
the Friends. 

Sunday saw delegates return to the Hills via Grove Hill 
at Norton Summit. By 1846 a leading nursery in the 
Colony, this nineteenth century survivor surely won the 
hearts of every visitor. With the cluster of stone nursery 
buildings still intact and the apple blossom seeming to fill 
the narrow valley floor to overflowing one seemed to enter 
a dream world. Plants from the Past’ could not have been 
more vividly illustrated than here where, as the programme 
notes said: 

Uphill from the nursery buildings, behind a shelter belt of 
variegated hollies, is a grove of large camellia trees planted 
around 1846. The trees still retain the original enamelled, 
numbered tags and it is possible to check these against a 
register. The plants were imported from NSW where 
William Macarthur was growing and hybridising from 1831 
onwards. Sixty-nine seedling camellias were named and 
introduced by Macarthur. Many can still be identified 
among these still growing at Grove Hill. Although not 
widely recognised, this plantation must surely be one of the 
most significant items of horticultural heritage still surviving 
intact in Australia. The climb is steep but worth the effort to 
stand under the gnarled branches of these antique trees. 

While time appeared to stand still at Grove Hill, we saw 
with admiration that history had been gathered up and 
built upon at the next garden, Panmure, where half-built 
nineteenth century terraces and walks have been complet¬ 
ed and huge numbers of plants recently established. 

Lunch in the heritage garden at Beech wood followed, 
with time to admire the rich and important plant collection 
begun by the original owner during his travels some one 
hundred years ago. Mount George at Bridgewater was a 
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fitting farewell for our garden history tour. As with many 
Hills properties, while very close to Adelaide it gives a 
sense of being deep in the countryside. From the enchant¬ 
ing, mostly terraced, garden it is only a few steps to a gate 
into a paddock and Cox’s Creek rushing along below. 

The post-Conference Tour visited Hill River Station 
established in the 1920s, Sevenhill Monastery and Winery 
and Hughes park at Watervale. 

Warm thanks are due to all those involved, particularly 
the owners of the gardens we visited, the Conference Com¬ 
mittee, guides from the Friends of the Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide, and all the others who took charge of the groups 
on buses, arranged for the delicious meals and refresh¬ 
ments, and who generally made us all feel so welcome. 


Letters 


Camberwell, Victoria 3124 
The following note may be of interest to your readers for the 
query it raises concerning the birth date of Edna Walling. That 
date is widely quoted as 1896. This note suggests 1898. 

My mother, who died on 29 September this year, moved in 
1971 to live in Buderim. Queensland. She lived opposite Edna 
and they became good friends. In recent years, mother set 
down some reminiscences of her times with Edna. The one 
which follows is edited by me. 

Edna's Birth Date 

Before my mother married in 1900, she was given a birthday 
book. She set about collecting entries, starting by entering the 
names of relatives in the Orkney Islands from where her 
parents had migrated in the 1860s...Before her death, she 
asked me to try and fill the birthday book. She added ‘Do be 
careful when you ask to write their names’. 

When 1 asked Edna if she would enter her name, I told her 
these little anecdotes and she laughed understandingly as if 
she was family and said; ‘do come over this afternoon so that I 
can do it'. When 1 handed her the book later she surprised me 
by saying, ‘I want to see February 20th first' and I was very 
thankful and impressed that her memory had improved so well 
after her stroke. 

Then she turned to December 4th and wrote very clearly and 
finnly ‘Edna Walling 1898’ and to me said, pointing to the year 
date, ‘that is the right date, Connie, everybody else says 1896 
but you know how everybody else knows better’. She then 
said; ‘Will you write Nellie’s name on May 19th please?’ My 
mind wandered and, seeing my hesitancy she said, ‘It will be 
quite alright dear’, thinking of my mother’s request. 

We both laughed happily together and she said as I wrote 
‘Dame Nellie Melba 186F on May 19th, ‘Oh, its been such a 
lovely afternoon’, and in what had become a habit now she 
clenched her fist and raised her arm and said as I left, ‘Come 
back soon’. 

My mother advised me that, after Edna died in 1973, she 
checked the birthdate with the undertaker, who confirmed it 
as 1898. 

Incidentally, there has been some uncertainty about where 
Edna lived. Her home was on the comer of Lindsay Road and 
Quiet Valley Crescent, on the near corner as one approaches 
from the Buderim Post Office. 

I know that my mother would have appreciated this infor¬ 
mation being made public. Your journal seems an appropriate 
source. 

Douglas Hill, October 1992 


The annual conferences provide the main forum for reaf¬ 
firming and promoting the aims and achievements of the 
Society and its members. May these grow and flourish! 

Georgina Bassingtbwaighte 

Assistance with the Journal 

The AGHS wishes to thank the following members of the 
Victorian Branch who helped mail out the previous journal 
issue: Ashley Russell, Diana Ellerton, Alicia Murdoch, Diane 
Nicholas, Helen Page, Mary Richardson, Beverley Joyce 
and John Joyce. Thanks also to Tropman <& Tropman 
Architects, for the use of their word processing facilities to 
assist in the publication of this issue of the journal. 


Colonel Light Gardens, South Australia 5041 
Twelve months ago I visited Tasmania and was privileged to 
be a guest in the homes and gardens of a number of our 
members and others. Some of the gardens were old, others 
were of owners making a new garden in a historic setting. All 
were impressive in their own ways. 

Recently I timed a visit to coincide with the AGHS spring 
outing to various Hobart gardens. We attended some magnifi¬ 
cent historic properties, but around Hobart one quickly 
becomes conscious of how much the 1967 bush fire played, 
and continues to play, in the story of some gardens. 

It was at Mrs Canning’s garden with its stunning views 
through deep valleys to the water beyond that 1 was told 'It 
was desgned by David MsGlashe having been built after the 
1967 fire’. 

I inspected Baskerville at Taroona as part of the Open 
Garden Scheme. It is currently the home of Pam and Geoff 
Burrows and was built for Mrs Mcgregor in 1947 on the site of 
an old orchad. She loved flowers and laid out the garden with 
the help of Mrs Kitty Henry; an avid and knowledgeable 
plants woman, who had an eye for colour and fomi. I leamt 
that Kitty Henry is described as the Edna Walling of Tasmania. 

So the reason for my writing is hopefully to spark 
someone’s interest in recording the work of Kilty Henry. There 
may be enough material for a book. 

I visited the outstanding nurseries of Gillanders Woodbank, 
Barwick’s Glenbrook and Goodwins at Mangalore. Mr 
Goodwin said Kitty Henry ‘was a wonderful woman, never 
married, lived with her sister in one of the oldest houses in 
central Hobart and had many rare cottage plants in her garden. 
I often visited her when she was doing flower arrangements. 
She’d just chat away and stick the flowers in and she’d end up 
with these magnificent arrangements, like you have in the 
corner of a church for weddings...’ 

So the stories are there. I wonder if someone would like to 
take up the challange? 

Francis Walling, November 1992 
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State News 


South Australian Branch 


The AGM and Dinner was held at the Public Schools Club 
on 7 August and was well attended by members as far afield 
as Maitland on York Peninsular. The excellent meal and 
atmosphere of the club made the evening very enjoyable. 

Chairman Tony Whitehill rellected on the year’s activities 
which focused on the Annual Conference planning and the 
conservation of the Belair National Park. 

The following members were elected to the Branch Com¬ 
mittee and were subsequently appointed to their positions of 
office at the following committee meeting: 


Mr Tony Whitehill 
Mr Trevor Nottle 
Ms Thekla Reichstein 
Ms Anne McCutcheon 
Mr Richard Nolan 
Mrs Audrey Abbie 
Dr Barrie Long 
Mr Francis Walling 
Mrs Nicola Downing 
Mrs Margaret Sands 


Presiden t/Cb'a irman 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Newsletter Editor 

Journal Correspondent 

Delegate to National Committee 


Belair Maze 

Conservation work is continuing with recent planting of 
young Hawthorn plants, gravelling of pathways, drip irriga¬ 
tion installation and weed spraying. Further propagation of 
cuttings and follow up plantings will be made next autumn. 
The recently installed irrigation should result in marked 
improvement in growth and condition of the established 
original maze plants and boost along the young plants 
increasing the maze density over the summer months. Con¬ 
ference delegates who saw the maze in this recent state of 
restoration will be able to appreciate the work input to date 
to get it to this stage and will be able to follow with interest 
the development and progress over years ter come. 

More information on the maze can be found in Australian 
Garden Journal Vol. 7 No. 2 pp 60-65 and Vol. 7 No. 3 pp 
113-119. 


Bishop’s Court 

The South Australian branch has been asked to assist in the 
preparation of a redevelopment and management plan for 
the garden at Bishop’s Court the residence of the Anglican 
Church Archdiocese. 

The garden has been inspected by several committee 
members and lists of suitable plants prepared. The site is an 
elevated position in North Adelaide on shallow alkaline soil 
over limestone not unlike some areas of the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens, which are suited to plants of Mediterranean 
origin. 

The garden contains a large Canary Island Fine (Finns 
canariensis) which needs underplanting with shade tolerant 
plants. Some sections of the garden are overcrowded and 
need thinning out to create vistas to the house built mid 
1800s of local stone. Some large shrubs including oleanders 
need heavy pruning and cutting back to regenerate and 
invigorate them. Inappropriate plants in poor condition will 
be removed and additional trees and shrubs will be selected 
to compliment existing plantings including pot and tub 
specimens. Consideration will also be given to installing 


automated irrigation to reduce maintenance. Archbishop Ian 
George and Mrs George are keen gardeners and it is hoped 
that they will welcome and support the Branch's recommen¬ 
dation to preserve and make this valuable garden asset 
more interesting. 

Richard Nolan 


Tasmanian Branch 

Spring Garden Tour 

Spring came slowly to Tasmania this year but it did not deter 
our members who gathered in Hobart at the end of Septem¬ 
ber for a day together visiting old friends and in well loved 
and beautiful gardens. The sun did shine and the welcome 
we had from our loyal and good friends made it a most 
enjoyable day. 

The two gardens in Fern Tree had been ravished by the 
Hobart bush fires some years ago, but had risen from the 
ashes so that today no one would know. Mrs Naomi 
Canning’s garden, with its superb view over Hobart and 
backed by steep rainforest growth, has a series of clever ter¬ 
races and three wonderful reflecting pools. Along one terrace 
were the Viburnum sieboldii with their distinctive red shoots 
and just below was a group of larch, all with new Spring 
growth. It is interesting in this garden to see how with very 
little natural soil the terraces have been built up with 
compost until there is a depth necessary for growing, 
amongst other things, good vegetables, raspberries and 
strawberries. 

Phil and Dennis were as welcoming as always and their 
garden was one of our favourite stops. It was a little early for 
Dennis’s rare little alpines but the daffodils in his immaculate 
lawn were out as were quite a few of the small rockery 
plants - small rock iris and gentians. 

Judy Lewis’s garden is probably one of the most visited in 
Hobart, as is Gay and Kees Klok’s garden. Both were immac¬ 
ulate and full of the scents of the season, a riot of all the 
loved Spring favourites. The fallen blossom from the camel¬ 
lias added to the colour, and the clematis seem to nin up 
every tree. Judy has armandii on one side of her courtyard 
and armandii apple blossom on the other side. The Klok’s 
famous old oak was just breaking into leaf. It is an historical 
and most marvellous old tree and casts some shade onto part 
of the garden. That day the garden was bathed in sunlight 
which shone on the rhododendrons and the camellias, and 
the vireyas in the courtyard around the pool. 

With perfect timing we turned into Margaret Street, still in 
Sandy Bay, and at the end of that street under a cloud of 
white pear blossom we found Barbara Jennings’ garden and 
nursery. The garden is large as it was once a nursery for fruit 
and nut trees. The four huge pear trees which dominate the 
whole garden are over a hundred years old. They have been 
well looked after, pruned and cared for over the years and 
have rewarded their owners for many years with this magnif¬ 
icent display of blossom. 

Part of the joy of visiting Barbara’s garden is that you can 
see the plants growing and then can buy from her nursery - 
needless to say we all did. The house sits snug and low in 
the middle of the garden with a wide gravel path in front 
and very wide clipped box as an edging to the front beds. 
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Some of the euphorbias were out, the lime-green heads a 
perfect complement to the smaller plants, many with white 
flowers. 

Finally we visited Julie and John Davidson in Liverpool 
Street. We visited them eighteen months ago, about three 
weeks after they had moved in. They had done an enormous 
amount of work in the clearing field, and had dug and 
planted several beds. I was amazed at the work they had 
done in so short a time, and hopefully we can go back from 
to time to see what they are tackling next. It is very interest¬ 
ing to see a garden develop right from the start, and see 
what owners do and how they tackle the many problems. 
We thank those two friends for so willingly allowing us to 
walk in their garden and share their plans with us. 

Feline Neilsen 

Victorian Branch 

Annual General Meeting 1992, President’s Report 

We have had an action packed year, and as usual committee 
members and many other members have given much time 
and effort to provide services and a variety of functions to 
members. 

Tlie committee over the past 12 months has not changed 
other than having Michael Searby as a newly elected 
member in August 1991. During the year the committee co¬ 
opted Diana Ellerton and Jocelyn Mitchell. The office bearers 
remained unchanged. 

Two of our three sub-committees, Properties and Func¬ 
tions, have been active in their respective fields. The Policy 
sub-committee is to operate in a different way in future. It 
has been agreed that the main committee should take over 
discussion and idea formulation regarding local policy. In the 
event of expertise being required in a particular field, 2 or 3 
people with this expertise will be asked to gather informa¬ 
tion and report back to the main committee. Apart from on 
going issues, such as our interest in the formation of the new 
board of the Royal Botanic Gardens and the closure of 
Swantson Street, we have not become involved in any other 
issues in the past 12 months. 

Properties sub-committee continue to work toward their 
aims, fostering regional involvement, providing technical 
involvement and supporting owners of historic gardens. 
There have been several working bees at Trawalla and 
Belmont and one at Turkeith. Volunteers are recruited by 
word of mouth as the numbers in the working bees are 
usually less than 10 people. Both volunteers and garden 
owners have been enthusiastic and pleased with their efforts. 
I would like to add that Helen Page has put a great effort 
into these working bees. She feels strongly that we should 
be doing something practical as well as our other activities. 

The network of regional representatives is in place. We 
are anxious that regional representatives play a role of direct 
linkage with members in their area and run their own activi¬ 
ties if they want to. The regional reps are encouraged to 
attend a committee meeting if in town so they have first 
hand knowledge of what is going on. 

Functions sub-committee has continued to work extremely 
hard and as a result we have had a great variety of functions 
to choose from over the past 12 months. These functions 


have been well attended and I will quickly list the events of 
the past 12 months. 

1 September - our first real fundraiser. The Plant Sale and 
Garden Viewing at Marion Brookes young and wonderful 
garden. We had plants for sale grown by AGHS members, 
refreshments and relaxation in this channing garden. 

2 September - Recording and Researching Historic Gardens. 
A weekend at Ballarat and Beaufort which included talks, 
discussions, case studies and garden visits on this topic. 

3 October - Marion Blackwell, ecologist and landscape 
architect from WA spoke about native plants and the Aus¬ 
tralian garden - she showed magnificent slides. 

4 November - A long weekend in the Grampians with 
Rodger and Gwen Elliot. Four very stimulating and excit¬ 
ing days, the 30 people were expertly led through this 
wonderful area, Rodger relating anecdotes about the flora 
and botanical information all the while. 

5 December - The Annual Christmas Party in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. This very pleasant early summer evening 
was followed by illustrated short talks by 3 of our 
members. Hie very informal atmosphere made this social 
occasion a happy and festive one. 

6 February - Walking Tour of Studley Park. The twilight 
gathering was led by Nigel Lewis and follows similar func¬ 
tions of the previous two years. They have all been well 
attended and most enjoyable, making good use of the 
lengthened summer evening. This evening was equally 
enjoyable and we hope that a similar function will be held 
next February. 

7 March - Our 10 Year Anniversary - visit to Cruden Farm 
to celebrate this auspicious occasion. Our thanks to Dame 
Elisabeth Murdoch for being our hostess this morning and 
opening her garden yet again. We spent the afternoon at 
Coolart. It was a delightful and important day for our 
branch of the AGHS. 

8 April - Visit to Mt Macedon, including the gardens of Ard 
Choille, Cameron Lodge and Lady Ramsay’s new garden. 
We also viewed some of Barbara Strange’s wonderful 
photos of the gardens in the area. The day also included 
an historical talk on the area by Barney Hutton. 

9 May - Garden Recording Workshop held at Turkeith in 
the Colac district. This day included information talks by 
historian Mary Sheehan, horticultural botanist Peter Lumley 
and landscape architect Francine Gilfedder, Turkeith has a 
wonderful collection of old property records including 
personal diaries, farm books and photos, these covered a 
large dining room table and Mary Sheehan was able to 
give an historian’s perspective of these. 

These functions as you can see tire extremely varied, hope¬ 
fully catering for the different needs of members. Again I say 
thank most sincerely the very hard working sub-committee 
led by Di Renou. They are always very keen to get feed back 
or ideas on what you think of the functions or what you 
would like to do - so please let them hear from you, its 
always good to get ideas and constructive criticism. 

As a result of the most successful functions toward the end 
of 1991 we found we had a considerable amount of money. 
After much discussion we agreed on priorities for spending 
the money for the benefit of AG1 IS and Victorian members 
in particular. 
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1 Recruitment of members. The Society’s aim is 2000 
members and we are still considerably below this number. 
2000 members would put the Society in a financially com¬ 
fortable position. 

2 Smooth running of the office - we agreed to spend money 
in this direction and also to offer voluntary help when 
needed. 

Funds were allocated as follows. 

1 $500 to be used on a student project - Michael Looker and 
Gini Lee have this in hand - money not yet spent. 

2 Promotional stand - a quote from Acconci Concepts for a 
modular free standing system for display of our promo¬ 
tional material - $3,000 allocated - not yet spent. 

3 Advertising the Society in the Victorian Garden Scheme 
book and other Victorian magazines - $4,000 allocated - 
$555 spent. 

4 Office equipment - $1,500 allocated. Fax and phone 
answering machine for the office $775 (a similar sum was 
paid by the National Management Committee). Rearrange¬ 
ment of office and purchase of additional furniture, 
approximately $700 spent. 

5 An additional $1,500 allocated to purchase a new photo¬ 
copier - $800 spent. 

In addition to all these funds we have secured another 
National Estate grant for tree work at Belmont to be spent in 
1992/93. 

We are taking part in preliminary discussions conducted 
by the Melbourne Major Events Company on the possibility 
of an international garden event in Melbourne during this 
decade. We have also been involved in preliminary discus¬ 
sions initiated by the National Trust in formulating a Cultural 
Heritage Strategy. 

In conclusion I again thank my extremely hard working 
committee for their untiring efforts - I am constantly amazed 
at how much time and effort every committee member puts 
into the running of our branch. Also our thanks to other 
members who help in ways such as packing the journal and 
helping with functions. A warm welcome to our new Admin¬ 
istrative Olficer Jackie Courmadias who is taking over from 
Margaret Brookes while she is on maternity leave. 

Nigel Lewis is resigning from the committee as he is travel¬ 
ling overseas with his family for several months. He has 
been on the committee since its inception and has given an 
incredible amount of time and effort, in particular with his 
contribution to the running of the 1988 Melbourne Confer¬ 
ence. We wish him well in his travels, thank him for his past 
efforts and look forward to his continued involvement on his 
return. 

Finally I wish to confirm that I will be retiring from the 
committee, I have been on the committee for more than 3 
years, 2 years as president which is a reasonable time to hold 
office and turnover of olfice bearers is good for the society. I 
have learned a great deal and enjoyed my time as president 
— 1 am most grateful to you for making my time as Victorian 
president of AC.HS smooth running and stimulating. I look 
forward to continued involvement with the society. 

Sue Keon-Cohen 


West Australian Branch 

Report on Toodyay Gardens Weekend 

The West Australian Branch continued with its customary 
weekend in the country in 1992 by visiting gardens in the 
historic Toodyay district on the weekend of 31 October/1 
November. Seven properties were selected, each rich in its 
historical connection to the region and each garden reflect¬ 
ing the harsh reality of pioneer gardening in West Australia’s 
severe climate. Most of the gardens contained only remnants 
of original planting’s - olives, peppercorns, kurrajongs, 
aleppo and pencil pines being tough old survivors common 
to most of the gardens visited. 

Culham was the first property visited on Saturday. Selected 
in the early 1840s by Mr S Phillips and Mr E Hamersley, 
Culham is presently run by the fifth generation of the Phillips 
family. The current homestead was built in the 1870s and the 
fenced area in front of the house suggests the definition of 
an earlier garden which apparently featured a curved drive 
for carriages in front of the homestead. An old Kurrajong 
(Brachychiton populneum) dating from 1887-9 remains and 
there are remnants of plumbago, jade, Rosa laevigata , olives, 
peppercorn and aleppo and pencil pines from early plant¬ 
ings. 

Our next garden, Hawthornden, has historical significance, 
being originally the home of James Drummond, famous 
colonial botanist and plant collector, whose family were the 
first to settle in the Toodyay Valley in 1838. Little remains of 
the original plantings except for ‘Drummond’s Hedge' on the 
roadside in front of the property - an abundant rose, ‘manet- 
tii’, used commonly as rootstock in the nineteenth century 
and many specimens of which are still to be found in the 
district. The present owners, the Lee-Steere family have 
established an extensive garden around the I860 home, fea¬ 
turing a wonderful collection of roses. 

A visit to Deepdale, originally Governor Stirling’s grant, 
completed our Saturday viewing program. The 140 year old 
homestead is superbly situated looking across the river valley 
to gentle eastern slopes and the current owners Wendy and 
David Monckton have developed a beautiful garden. Still 
visible are old pencil pines, peppercorns, kurrajong, a very 
old boobialla, wisteria on the verandah, cotton palm ( Wash- 
ingtonia robusla), camphor laurel and remnants of ‘manettii’. 

Our party on Sunday included many who travelled from 
Perth for the day. We set off for Newgain and Maisemore, 
1860s properties now owned by the Lefroy family. The 
Lefroys have some marvellous photos of old buildings on 
Newgain including the original, now derelict, house and 
granary which Langlois Lefroy has restored. We were lucky 
to be able to view these photos and simultaneously look 
across the same vistas shown in them and pick up traces of 
once abundant orchards (the hardy olive trees being the 
most vigorous of survivors). The vineyards, which photos 
show stretching from Newgain to Maisemore, however, have 
disappeared without a trace. 

A visit to Katrine followed our picnic lunch. This grant was 
selected in 1831 by Doctor Lyttleton the Colonial surgeon, 
just two years after the establishment of the Swan River 
colony. Current owners Chris and Rex Downie tire conserv¬ 
ing buildings on the property and Chris explained how the 
original front garden was centred around a fish pond with 
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cart wheel spokes radiating from it in a formal design. Rem¬ 
nants of the olive grove, established over 130 years ago are 
still visible, and among older plantings still evident is a 
grapevine which the previous owners, the Viveash family, 
brought in 1842 and which may have been a cutting from 
the original brought from England in 1838. 

Great excitement accompanied the group’s discovery of an 
original Wilson & Johns (former WA nursery established in 
1890s) seed display cabinet owned by the Downies. 

A delightful tour of Glenavon, conducted by owner Jim 
Masters, completed the Toodyay weekend. Lt Frederick 
Slade, a fomier Scottish Naval officer originally bought this 
property in 1841 and lived in a cottage on Katrine while 
preparing his home. Most of the present garden was planted 
by Jim's parents after 1916, although the pomegranate is 
believed to date from 1887. Jim Masters was a wonderful 
guide, entertaining the group with his anecdotes and knowl¬ 
edge of the history of the garden and genealogy of each tree 
and shrub. 

Anne Willox 

Queensland Branch 

The following is a report on the meeting to re-form the 
Queensland Branch of the AGHS held at the New Farm Park 
Kiosk on Tuesday 20 October 1992. 

The meeting was opened by Jan Seto with an explanation 
of the aims and activities of the AGHS as detailed in the pro¬ 
posed society brochures. This was followed by an explana¬ 
tion from Judith Mobbs of what the Australian Garden 
Scheme is about, and the program for its introduction to 
south east Queensland and the planned spread throughout 
Queensland and ultimately across the whole of Australia. 
David Perkins and Jeannie Sim then presented a selection of 
slides and interesting commentary regarding field trips which 
the Queensland Branch had run when it was active. 

Jan Seto then explained the requirements of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment of Delegation’ of the Australian Garden History Society 
with respect to re-forming an active branch in Queensland. 


The following points were made and received the backing of 

all present: 

• The AGHS needs an activity based group in Queensland 
rather than an administrative contact. 

• An activity based group should in time increase the mem¬ 
bership numbers provided that activities are well publi¬ 
cised via friends and other active groups with overlapping 
areas of interest, eg. Brisbane History Group, Heritage 
Rose Society. 

• Jan Seto indicated her willingness to continue in the role 
of chairperson — a role which she has been unofficially 
carrying out since March 1992. Similarly, Tracie Harvison 
indicated her willingness to continue in the role of secre¬ 
tary/treasurer - a position which she has also been carry¬ 
ing out unofficially since March 1992. 

• Although all others present were more than happy to help 
with specific functions to be organised in the course of 
activities, no one felt that their time commitments allowed 
them to be permanent committee members. 

This situation leads to the following options: 

1 The National Committee of the AGI IS is approached and 
asked to consider that the Queensland branch could be re¬ 
formed with only these two executive positions filled for 
an interim period - maximum of two years contingent on 
a program of activities being run in an effort to maintain 
the interest of current members and broaden the member¬ 
ship base. If after this time period with an activity program 
also in place there is no significant increase in member¬ 
ship interest, the viability of a Queensland branch should 
again be re-assessed. 

2 That an effort be made to co-opt these three required 
committee members from outside the metropolitan area - 
specifically, one member to represent the Darling Downs 
are of south east Queensland, one member to represent 
central Queensland and one member to represent north¬ 
ern Queensland. This would establish the required person¬ 
nel numbers for a committee and also establish valuable 
links into areas which are not served by a purely capital 
city based branch. 



An original Wilson &Johns seed display cabinet shown to members 
at Katrine during the Toodyay weekend tour 


Richard Jones offered his services as a Journal representa¬ 
tive. Added to this he made various suggestions for expand¬ 
ing our advertising base for membership recruitment and 
activity notification. He was immediately proclaimed the 
publicity officer to compliment his Journal representative roll. 

All present expressed the view that it had been a thor¬ 
oughly enjoyable gathering and that the group had the 
momentum and interest to re-form a Queensland branch. 

Our thanks as a group was extended to Gaby Mamdad, 
the proprietor of the New Farm Park Kiosk who provided us 
with his veiy comfortable premises free of charge. Gaby has 
indicated that he will be pleased to continue providing his 
kiosk as a meeting venue for us on this basis. He is also 
keen to distribute information regarding the AGHS to park 
users via his kiosk outlet. 

Richard Jones 
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Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

Report on Mudgee and Coolah tour, 

November 1992 

This expedition arranged and organised by Howard Tanner 
and Robin Lewame set out with a party of 21 members and 
friends. 

Our first stop was at the Royal Botanic Gardens annex at 
Mount Tomah where an hour was spent taking in the spec¬ 
tacular display of rhododendrons and the garden generally. 
For those who had not made a recent visit the increase in 
growth and maturity of the plants was most impressive. 

Arriving at Lue our first garden was Lue Station by cour¬ 
tesy of Mrs Coombes. The fine well proportioned garden at 
the front of the house was a delight to the eye. The excellent 
display of roses gave us a taste of things to come. 

At Mudgee our party was met on the edge of the town by 
David Mort who had arranged visits to some town gardens 
and was our guide on a town tour. 

The first garden was the house of Mrs Bray and her 
daughter. An average town block, no lawns only paths and 
garden beds. The variety and abundance of plant material 
was astonishing. None of us knew such a treasure existed. 

At a small cafe and ait shop we had afternoon tea and 
admired the roses planted in the grounds by David Mort. 
The rose phenomena was now starting to sink in. Roses of 
all types and habits were conspicuous wherever we went. 

We stopped at the home of Mr and Mrs Miller, an Edwar¬ 
dian house surrounded by garden beds and paths. More 
roses, of course, and the gardens packed with plants. Mrs 
Miller assured us that most of the annuals self seeded. 

After a tour of the town with David as our commentator 
we visited David’s home, some short distance out of town. 
Here David's wife Clarissa aided by friends and relations pro¬ 
vided a delightful meal which was taken on the veranda in 
the gathering dusk. 

After a delightful evening we stayed the night at Gulgong. 
The next morning most of us walked around admiring the 


local gardens; some finding a nursery' open and buying. 

While chatting to a resident one of us remarked that it is ‘a 
wonder we bother growing roses in Sydney’. The resident 
wondered why we bothered living there. He had a point. 

Leaving Gulgong we went to Coolah and Coolah Creek 
Station, the home of Mr Donald and Mrs Judy Amott. Here a 
house built in a Mediterranean style on a small rise looks 
across several acres of crowded garden beds and sweeping 
lawns. The house was built by Mr Arnott’s grandfather in the 
late 1920s and the foundations of the garden laid. Since then 
the residents have altered and added until is is an impressive 
example of the horticultural art. The latest alteration coming 
from a small tornado which ripped through one side of the 
garden, smashing six trees and damaging others. In the year 
since this occurred the repairwork has gone a long way to 
heal the damage. 

After a light lunch provided by our hosts we left the shady 
court where it was served and hastened toTongy. Built last 
century of local stone, Tongy Station has recently undergone 
considerable renovation. It is the home of Mr & Mrs Baileau. 

The plantings of trees go back well over a century. Many 
large deciduous exotics as well as natives are in abundance. 
Mrs Baileau explained that the site has only a half metre or 
so ol top soil, overlaying rock. Planting a tree requires blast¬ 
ing a hole. 

The huge bunya pine cones are a problem especially if a 
social occasion takes place in the garden. Prior to a recent 
wedding Mrs Baileau removed the cones with the aid of 
some well placed rifle shots. 

Tongy is a splendid example of an old and well main¬ 
tained garden and with the wide verandas and paved grape 
arbour it is a most relaxing situation. 

After a welcome and refreshing afternoon tea the party 
then headed back to Sydney. It was a busy and instructive 
weekend and one which, thanks to the kindness of our 
hosts, will long be remembered. 

Lindsay Bond 


Calendar of Events 


February 1993 

Victorian Branch 

• Thursday 25, 5.30pm 

Walk and talk by John Hawker on his study of Ston- 
nington, 336 Glenferrie Road, Malvern. Members free, 
guests $3. Enquiries John Hawker ph. 628 5477 (bh). 

March 1993 

Victorian Branch 

• Tuesday 30, 8pm 

Michael Looker discusses his heritage study of Prahran, 
including gardens and buildings. Members $6, guests $8. 
177 Greville Street, Prahran. 

• To be confirmed 


Day tour of gardens in Ballarat. Enquiries John Hawker, 
628 5477 (bh). 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Saturday 21-Sunday 22 
Scottsdale weekend 

Saturday 21: visit Woodlea Nurseries, the proprty of Mr 
and Mrs Jim Nicholson. View the garden and woodlots, 
and see the propogation nursery for all the Forest 
Resources Re-afforestation programme. A wide range of 
fushias for sale. Visit Anabels, Scottsdale for devonshire 
tea. View the historic garden featuring goant rhododen¬ 
drons. Finally a visit to Mr and Mrs David Ezzy’s garden 
featuring a lovely collection of deciduous trees. 

Sunday 22: visit Mrs Francis Ransom’s lovely garden, fol¬ 
lowed by a visit to Tonganah, hopfield to see the liar- 
vesting. Then a visit to Bowood park and gardens, 
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Tamagulla Recreation Reserve with possible remnant Mueller trees 


where lunch will be provided by the Ladies Committee 
of the Sea View Retirement Home (cost $6), 'litis is fol¬ 
lowed by a visit to David and Elizabeth Pine’s Flower 
Houses to see the great variety of flowers, and a visit to 
Pipers Brook Vineyard for wine tasting and viewing. The 
weekend will conclude with a visit to Black Mountain 
Nursery. 

Cost for the weekend is $20. For bookings and details 
on accomodation please contact Fairie Nielsen, phone 
(004) 330 077. 

April 1993 

Victorian Branch 

• 21-26 April 

Autumn in Victoria - see advertisement on page 2. 

• Weekend in Daylesford area. More details to follow. 

October 1993 

National Management' Committee 

• 14-17 October 

Annual conference in Tasmania. 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan M.A.l.ll. lakes small parties to 
visit private houses and gardens and will 
introduce you to interesting gardening 
personalities. 


1993 

P R 0 G it A M M E S 

April/May 

South of France, Tuscany 
Italian Lakes 

June 

Southern Ireland and/or 
England and France 

September 

Dordogne, Provence and 
Tuscany 

November 

Tasmania 

For Brochure: 

For Reservation: 

JULIE KEEGAN 

CASANNA TRAVEL 

7 Gove Street 

203/233 New South Head Road 

Wilt sons Bay, 

Edgecliff 2027 

Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 327 4099 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 

Licence No. B1720 
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